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SEVEN BOOKS FROM THE GRANT RICHARDS LIST 


By ARTHUR MACHEN 


By FILSON YOUNG 
@, An indis le book to all who 
attend the Opera is Filson Young's 
“The Wagner Stories,” with Portrait. 
5s. net. “The Daily Telegraph” 
says: ‘What Charles Lamb did for 
Shakespeare Mr. Young has achieved 
for Wagner.” uniform with 
this volume is his collections of essays 


on music, entitled “ Mastersingers,” 


By JAMES DOUGLAS 
G, “The Unpardonable Sin,” the 
first novel by James the 
-—<- literary critic, has been 
called the most original novel pub- 
lished for many years. “I sat down 
* astonied,’ like the old Jews, when | 
had finished it,"’ says Dr. R n 
Nicoll in “The British Weekly.” 
“ A fine and imaginative romance,’’ 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
@, (1) The Armada Gold,” by Edgar 
Turner and Reginald Hodder, authors 
of “The on ye Prince.” 
“ Vigorous entertaining,” says 
“The Moming Leader.” (2) “The 


Individual st,” by Philip Gibbs. “A 
strong, real, vital piece of work.’’— 
“The Observer,” Price 6s. each. 


Send for complete list of new novels. 


Pan,” and “ The Three ms. rng. 
’ ea, 














and the second is a long nove bound in yapp Persian, price 5s. net. says The Daily Telegraph. 6s. Grant Richards, 7 Carlton St., S.W, 
THE MOSHER BOOKS NOTICE. THe BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is Founded 1837. 


now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail, This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


——————— EEE 
Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
aine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 

W E. Goutpen, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





HACKERAY’S WORKS, The Pocket Edi- 
tion, 27 vols., small fcap. 8vo., bound in 
green cloth, gilt tops. Illustrations by the Author. 
Published by Smith, Elder at 27s. net. Offered 
at 21s.; new.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





Lyman of the Best Books at from 25 to 
per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
in the World. Write for our January 
ue—W. H. SmitH & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Books AT ONE-THIRD COST.— 
80 





PUBLISHING.—AMALGAMATION, Cco- 
¥ OPERATION, PURCHASE or SALE.— 
Jaoivestablished, profit-making FIRM (capital 
=), handling Technical Booksand Magazines, 
EEKS AMALGAMATION with one or more 


Concerns.—Box 00. Academy, 95, Fetter 


Lane, E.C. 


FOR QUIET WoRK OR REST CURE.— 
To be LET, Furnished, very small well-built 
E on cliffs away from traffic; S. coast; 
air. Rent, for long period, very moderate. 
Write F. Q., Willing’s, 73 Knightsbridge. 


HOUS 
Photo. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


W.C. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Tuesday next, February 11th, at Three 
o’clock, Professor WILLIAM STIRLING, M.D., 
LL.D., D.Sc. First of Six Lectures on ‘‘ MEM- 
BRANES ; THEIR STRUCTURE, USES, AND PRO- 
pucTs.’’ One Guinea the Course. 

Saturday, February 15, at Three o'clock, 
SELWYN BRINTON, Esq., M.A. First of Three 
Lectures on ‘‘ THE ART OF FLORENCE.”’ Half- 
a-Guinea. Tickets may be obtained at the Office 
of the Institution. 





Typewriting 


‘T YPBWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 





Clapham, S.W. 

M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 
* Circulars duplicated from 2s._ 6d. per. 

100 (testimonials). Shorthand.+-Mrs. JACKSON, 

37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 





Rosebery Square Buildings). 


a 


Patron—H#R MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000, 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : : 


FIRST. Freedom from wantin time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Reliet in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons, 


FOURTH. A Cottage im the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire). for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity, 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members ard their 
families for holidays or during convalescence, 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 


EIGHTH. The paymentotthe subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28. Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Books, ete,, Wanted 





T= CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by GEorRGE G. MAGNUS, 
115 Strand, London. 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 

the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ;. Illustrated Books, Prints, from the: XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQuES ROSENTHAL, 





Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karistr, 10. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 

graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very 
highest quality. SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUSBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint blocks of Notable ‘Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference P_ Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post Free ONE SHILLING. 




















A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW.C. 











1908 EDITION. 





Illustrated with 500 Armorial Engravings, 


DEBRETT’S 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with particulars of 







AND 
THE 


all pollings at last two General and all subsequent By-Elections; 
changes in personnel of the House since last appeal to 
Constituencies; Abridged Peerage; List of Privy Council ; and 
Biographies of Judges of High and County Courts, Recorders, 
Colonial Judges; 


Expressions and Usage, &c., &c. 


' 500 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Explanations of Technical Parliamentary 





London: DEAN and SON, LTD., 160a, Fieet-street, E.C. 








The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 
Twelve Months Six Months Three Months 
One Book £1 10 one 
Two Books 1 il . is ° in . 10 $ 
Three Books 117 0 . S Be 12 0 
Four Books .. 220 a. =o . 14 0 
Six Books ... 212 6 1116. 16 0 
Eight Books ... 36360 1160. 18 0 


Subscribers to the above service 


—;_ ey at the Li ao St bate 


in Hare Stores and 17 taper 


Saneaions ie service may e 
Rail or Parcels 4. as ofte: ed, carriage both thet — 
eee books are forw: to cubeeribers 1 in — the folched volumes being 


supply. The cost of sastioge on 


returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh 
books, it every case the same as on two or three books. 


four by rail, is in 


Booklet giving fall terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 








17 Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harrods Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 


— | 
The Booklovers Library 


BOOKS BY POST 











Orders from any part of 
the Country for the 
despatch of Books by Post 
or any inquiries regarding 
Books receive the most 
prompt attention at 


W:-H:SMITH & SON’S 


BOOKSHOP 
KINGSWAY - LONDON - W-C 


Full Discount allowed for Cash 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE are grateful to Mr. A. Rogers for a paper pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Literature in which he 
rubs a little of the superfluous gilt off Omar Khayam. 
At least, the present commentator is grateful, for he 
has never been able to share—or scarcely to tolerate in 
silence—the extravagant admiration expressed in Eng- 
land for that famous spinner of platitudes. Mr. 
Rogers happily supplies great-sounding names among 
Omar’s own countrymen, such as the author of the 
“Labuthalbab,’”’ and Darlatshah, who gave this view 
prophetic corroboration. Whatever such classifications 
are worth, Omar is reckoned in Persia a _ third-class 
poet. We are not concerned much with Mr. Rogers’s 
defence of Omar’s moral attitude to life. We have 
never been able to detect any immoral attitude in Fitz- 
gerald’s presentment of his works, and a moral 
standard is not the one by which to judge them. 
However, Mr. Rogers quotes many quatrains from the 
cycle of the Rubaiyat, collected under Omar’s name in 
Persia, which indicate a more serious attitude than 
Fitzgerald’s versions. 


We join Mr. Rogers in wondering what the object 
of such quatrains as Mr. Le Gallienne’s can be. 
Written without any knowledge of Persian, they are 
rather emendations of Fitzgerald than new versions 
of Omar. Mr. Whinfield’s object is plainer, for he 
possessed some knowledge of Persian which should 
have enabled him to correct Fitzgerald’s inaccu- 
racies. Since Omar is appreciated in Persia far 
less highly than Fitzgerald in England, Fitzgerald 
ought to continue “‘ to hold the field.”” He seems to 
us, in Oscar Wilde’s famous simile, to have stolen from 
his neighbour’s garden a pale, scentless plant, which he 
endowed in his own garden with pleasant tints and 
attractive perfume. He deserves all credit for the 
improvement. His work is an example of the true 
aim of thé translator, into which Mr. Rogers inquires 
without very much effect. We wish we could con- 
gratulate Mr. Rogers on the new quatrains to which 
he introduces us, but as regards their form, it is really 
impossible to do so. They were pleasant flowers 
which his cultivation has reduced to inferior vege- 








tables. In their case Mr. Le Gallienne has a suit- 
able opportunity for rendering to Omar the services 
which. were quite superfluous in the case of the quat- 
rains already represented by Fitzgerald. 


Mr. Rogers reminds us that Khayam was Omar’s 
takhallus or *‘ nom-de-plume,”” which further reminds 
us to ask our valuable contributor, Professor Skeat, 
to discover to us who first introduced into Eng- 
lish that barbarism, ‘‘nom-de-plume,”’ under the 
apparent supposition that it was French. It would have 
been almost better to have invented an American 
bi-product, such as pen-name. ‘‘ Nom-de-plume”’ 
would seem to date either from the short peace during 
the Napoleonic wars, which enabled Girtin to produce 
his beautiful views of Paris, or the period when Charles 
Nodier was accepted in England as the final authority 
on French literature; though, perhaps, the introduc- 
tion of the phrase is more recent. At any rate, it 
appears never to have been French. 


The title of Mr. Rogers’s paper ‘“‘ ’Umr Khayam,” 
and his correction of ‘‘ otto’ of roses to ‘‘ atr,”’ sug- 
gest that some European system might be profitably 
invented by which the approximate sounds of extra- 
European words might be represented, pending 
their absorption into the European vernaculars. In 
English this absorption is a slow process, and such 
imports as the lilac-tree and china-silk which have been 
familiar in Europe for centuries have only settled 
into their present forms within living memory. We 
can only hope that such a system will be formed on 
the Continent, where there is an intelligible system of 
expressing sounds by characters. English offers no 
such criterion whatever even to Englishmen, and even 
in the case of words introduced into Europe through 
England. There is much to be said for the French 
rule to pronounce foreign words as if they were 
French; under it no Frenchman has any difficulty in 
pronouncing such a combination of characters as 
“‘ mafeking ’’; we were using the term continually for 
some two years without having the least idea how to 
pronounce it in English. We certainly do not advo- 
cate any spelling reform of English, but a common 
inter-European system of transliterating extra-Euro- 
pean words. 


One of the leading daily newspapers gave us the 
other day a selection of ‘ pulpit references ’’ to the 
terrible Portuguese tragedy. Mr. R. J. Campbell, 
the much advertised pastor of the City Temple, is 
reported to have said: ‘‘ The misguided people who 
perpetrate such crimes are not the true friends of 
liberty or progress, or of the toiling masses of the 
workers.”’ One would have supposed that even the 
unfortunate people who have to take their “ spiritual 
food,”’ such as it is, from the sources supplied by the 
author of the ‘‘ New Theology”’ would scarcely re- 
quire to be told that cold-blooded murder is not a 
thing to be admired; but Mr. R. J. Campbell doubt- 
less knows the needs of his own flock, and if he 
thinks it necessary to advise the members of that 
flock to abstain from applauding horrible and 
treacherous and bloody crimes, committed in the 
interests of ‘‘ liberty and progress,’’ he is quite right to 
use his influence with them in that direction. 


“Dr.” Clifford is also reported, by the same 
journal, to have said: “‘I cannot imagine that 
it could have been done by people in _ pos- 
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session of patriotism or of humanitarian _feel- 
ing.’’ The extraordinary thing is not that Mr. Camp- 
bell and ‘‘ Dr.”’ Clifford should talk in this strain, 
but that an admirable and well-conducted paper 
should think it necessary or desirable to give pub- 
licity to their utterances. If a Dean of the Estab- 
lished Church were to inform his congregation, in a 
sermon, that personally he entirely disapproved of a 
man who murdered his father and mother and tor- 
tured his children to death, and that he was unable to 
believe that such a man could be possessed of true 
virtue and proper Christian feeling, he would surely 
be regarded as a comic lunatic, and it is 
hardly conceivable that an important newspaper would 
give publicity to his remarks, and treat them as 
solemn and serious messages. But if a preacher 
happens to be a member of the “ Free Churches ”’ 
there is apparently no limit to the imbecility, to the 
flagrant idiocy which he may indulge in without for- 
feiting what to him is the breath of life, publicity in 
the daily Press. In fact, the more childish, the more 
senseless, the more hopelessly drivelling are his 
utterances, the more sure he is of publicity in the 
Daily Telegraph, which ought to know better than to 
devote the valuable space of its columns to the pro- 
pagation of this sort of foolish talk. 


Was it Carlyle who spoke so roughly of S. T. 
Coleridge as ‘‘ snuffling’’ about ‘‘omm-ject’’ and 
“* summ-ject ’’ to the circle who gathered round him at 
Highgate? It was unkind, uncharitable, doubtless; 
but with all deductions, with all respect to a wonderful 
and unique genius, to the author of ‘‘ Kubla Khan,”’ it 
is difficult to repress irritation over many of the pages 
of the “ Biographia Literania.””’ An admirable edition, 
with an excellent introduction and notes by Mr. J. 
Shawcross, has just been issued by the Clarendon 
Press, and it is not needful to say that there are 
treasures on every page—but, if only Coleridge had 
never learnt German! Here, for example, is the 
sage’s definition of poetry: 

A poem is that species of composition which is opposed to works of 
science, by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not truth; 
and from all other species (having ‘his object in common with it) 
it is discriminated <A proposing ce itself such delight from the 


whole, as is compatible wit inct gratification from each com- 
ponent art. 


Distinctly this is English which smells of liver- 
sausage and sauer-kraut; it is turbid, itis obscure, it is 
so clumsy that frequent italics are called in to make 
the sense more clear. And is it satisfactory in matter 
—the manner apart? Surely it is possible to conceive 
a prose piece which would answer perfectly to 
Coleridge’s definition of a poem; there are passages 
in the ‘‘ Opium Eater,’’ for example, which seem to 
meet all these requirements. ‘‘ Poetry of the highest 
kind may exist without metre,” S. T. C. goes on to 
say. De hoc quere; it is rather to be affirmed, surely, 
that metre, or something fulfilling the place of metre, 
is the differentia of poetry, the mark which distin- 
guishes it from poetical prose. What, for example, 
is the distinction between the ‘‘ Odyssey’’ and the 
‘Morte d’Arthur,” if it be not this distinction of 
metre, present in the one and absent in the other? 
The fact surely is that poetry, being fine literature in 
its purest, most quintessential shape, is distinguished 
from other literature by its cosmos, by its order, by its 
beauty of form; whether that form consist of metrical 
feet, of alliteration, of rhyme, of assonance, or of a 
combination of these. That which is above is as that 











which is below, declares an ancient maxim, which may 
be ‘‘ converted,’”’ as the logicians say; and so, when 
we find human emotion most exalted and most intense 
we find also that it put on, as it were, the vestments 
of a high ceremony. It is to be noted, by the way, 
that whenever Walt Whitman wrote poetry (and not 
rubbish) he either becomes metrical, or else uncon- 
sciously strives to become metrical. 


And in this fact—in the element of music, of order, 
which is essential to poetry properly so called—lies, of 
course, the confutation of the rationalistic theory of 
literature and of art in general. Art—and above all 
arts, poetry—is an incantation, a most powerful and 
supreme appeal to the soul of man in its most secret 
chambers; in the terms of the understanding it may not 
be defined, and yet Truth, in its highest sense, is found 
above allin art. Not the truth of science, not accurate 
information, not (as Coleridge remarks in another 
passage) natura naturata; but natura naturaus, the 
idea, the essence, the inward part of the great sacra- 
ment of life. The truth which escapes all logical 
searching which eludes the reason and flies on 
formal demonstration, is found, magical and wonder- 
ful, in fine art; and it is the ignorance of these things 
which makes void and useless and impertinent a whole 
system of thought, which is the first (and final) fallacy 
lurking in some of the most imposing schemes of 
Nature and men. A week or two THE AcaDemy called 
attention to the case of the man who denounced music 
as immoral and useless because it did not appeal to the 
“‘pure reason.”’ The absurdity of this poor unfortu- 
nate was manifest enough; but it is to be feared that 
this self-same absurdity in more subtle disguise might 
be found in many of the high seats of the world. 


The proposed exhibition of copies of well-known 
pictures, which is to take place this year at the gallery 
in Whitechapel should prove an excellent one. If we 
cannot in England boast the same magnificent stores 
that grace the collections, both public and private, in 
America, we ought at least to have no difficulty in 
finding among all the treasures that have been ex- 
hibited in recent years at the winter exhibitions of 
the Academy worthy examples for the East-End 
Gallery. Private owners in England are noted for 
their generosity, and there are many heirlooms 
scattered about the country that would make a worthy 
show if they could only be collected together in re- 
sponse to Mr. Aitken’s entreaties. How gladly would 
connoisseurs flock to Whitechapel if Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan could be induced to exhibit once more his price- 
less long-lost ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire.” 


This week’s Punch contains a very amusing skit on 
THe AcaDEmMy’s editorial notes. Punch as a satirist 
is greatly to be preferred to Punch as a sentimentalist. 
Mr. Mark Twain having fortunately taken himself and 
his ‘‘ jokes ”’ back to his native land, Mr. Owen Sea- 
man has been able to direct his attention away from 
“‘the sea of love ten thousand fathoms deep,”’ which, 
according to him, sustains the American humorist, and 
to turn it into other and less dismal channels. We 
are delighted that it should be so. The proper 
objects for satire are serious things, and Ameri- 
can humorists are not the proper objects for 
sentiment. THE ACADEMY, as an eminently serious 
paper, is a particularly fitting object for satire, and 
Mr. Punch’s satire in this case is both genial and 
witty. 
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ABBANDONATA 


SriLL is the night, so still, this night of June, 
And dark, and airless. For the crescent moon 
Awhile ago dropped to the purple seas 

Of cloud behind the pine-wood, and the breeze 
Féll with her, and the night came, still as Death, 
Dark as the sepulchre. Earth holds her breath 
And listens for her Love, as I for mine 


Whose coming made night day and day divine! 


‘‘To-morrow night! ’’ he said, how many dawns 
Of yesterdays ago! And now the morns, 
Clear-eyed and virgin-calm, put me to shame 
Who loved the dawning so before he came! 

Oh! Mother Earth! on yours I lay my breast 

So full of pain to-night, so late carest 

By him whose lips have slain me! Mother, lo! 


The stain, like dying violets on snow! 


Dear Mother! When your lordly Lover gleams 
With ardent looks across the mist of dreams 

That every quiet field, and quiet dale, 

And quiet hill enfolds, you shall unveil 

Your fecund bosom to his warm embrace, 
Greeting him heart to heart and face to face, 

And all the world shall praise you, Earth! But I, 


I am accurst! Love kissed me, and I die! 


Turn not, dear Mother Earth, to meet the light! 
Wait with me for awhile, thro’ this last night 
Of mine. Let the dark hide me, and the grass 
Cover me and my blame—for I would pass 

Back ’neath your mantle, Mother dear, and sleep 
Away my pain! The rest you give is deep 

And dreamless. I have lived, and drunk my fill 


Of wines and lees! So now, to cure my ill, 


I drink of Death . . . and thus, the night is still. 


G. M. pe L’AvuBINIERE. 








LITERATURE 


EAST AND WEST~—I. 


Folk-lore of the Holy Land. By J. E. Hanaver. With 
Introduction by MARMADUKE PIcKTHALL. (Duck- 
worth and Co.) 


“‘Religio Laici’’ Judaica, the Faith of a Jewish Layman, 
By Laurie Macnus. (Routledge and Sons, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


The Crescent versus the Cross. By Hartt Ha tip. 
(Luzac and Co.) 


THE connection between these three books, at first 
sight so different in form and intention, lies in the 
points of comparison which they suggest rather than 
directly offer to the reader between the religions which 
Mr. Pickthall debatably describes as ‘‘the three 
branches of that monotheistic faith whose root is the 
God of Abraham.”’ Mr. Hanauer and Mr. Pickthall 
describe Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism as 
they appear in their most popular mode of expression, 
existing separately, side by side, in Palestine. Mr. 
Magnus, a Jew, opposes the further occidentalisation 
of Judaism transplanted to the West. Halil Halid 
Efendi, a Turk and a Mussulman, attempts an apology 
for Mahommedanism, in Western terms. It is notice- 
able that, though the first three authors do not rely 
on any marked academic distinctions, Mr. Magnus’s 
essays are very thoughtful and suggestive, while Mr. 
Hanauer and Mr. Pickthall give proofs of careful 
observation and research, in a very pleasant and enter- 
taining form. Halil Halid Efendi, on the contrary, 
has considerable academic distinction. He has cata- 
logued the printed Muslim books in the Cambridge 
University Library, has received an honorary degree 
from that university, and has been chosen to represent 
it at the International Congress of Orientalists, which 
is to be held this year at Copenhagen. We sympathise 
with the Efendi’s object, and regret that we can find 
nothing in ‘‘ The Crescent versus the Cross ”’ to distin- 
guish it from the superficial appeals, ad populum, made 
by that class of Western writers of whom he so justly 
complains and against whom it is directed. 

Mr. Pickthall,, in his Introduction, states that the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Caliph Omar in 636 
restored social conditions which had existed in Pales- 
tine very much anterior to the time of Christ, and that 
these conditions continued with short interruptions 
until a large foreign modern element was introduced 
by the occupation of Ibrahim Pasha in 1831; 
to which we may add those of Messrs. Cook 
and the Zionist movement a little later. Mr. 
Hanauer’s folk-tales, collected by personal inter- 
course with the fellahin living between Bethel and 
Hebron, represent the residuum of Palestinian national 
life left by these modern invasions. The stories are 
valuable extrinsically, as evidence to what extent long 
sojourn together in the same country produced any 
community of feeling among the three peoples. In 
accordance with the experience of most other 
observers, Mr. Pickthall notices that the Christians’ 
and Mussulmans’ stories told at each other’s expense, 
are uniformly quite good-humoured, but that the 
Jews’ stories of the same type are full of bitterness. 
These Jews are, of course, not the new settlers, who 
are mainly Ashkenazim (roughly speaking, Northern 
Jews), but Sephardim (Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
and Mozarabs or Moorish Jews), who have been 
settled in Palestine for some three hundred years. 
Though subject races might be expected to combine 
against their oppressors, the exclusiveness of the 
Jews is so intense, that oppressors and oppressed 
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alike combine against them everywhere. However, 
Turkish dominance in Palestine is not apparently very 
oppressive, and being ‘‘ rough in the hand, but genial 
in the head,’”’ and allowing great individual liberty, is 
not so unacceptable to Orientals as might be sup- 
posed. At the same time, Mr. Pickthall notices the 
sullen attitude of the Zionist settlers, as if they sighed 
for such fleshpots as Europe afforded, rather than 
rejoiced as outcasts restored to their homes. 

Among Mr. Hanauer’s stories, many of the best 
have strong Jewish characteristics, such as the really 
wonderful and imaginative story of Azrael, the doctor, 
and Gabriel’s lamps of life. Its setting, however, is 
certainly Mahommedan. The story known all over 
Europe, under some such title as the “‘ Hermit and the 
Angel,” is told here of Moses. Though the earliest 
form to which it has been traced is in the Sura ‘‘ The 
Cave”’ of the Koran, the incidents as now told in 
Palestine are quite different, and are much nearer 
those of the Gesta Romanorum. As told in the 
Koran, there are unmistakable Jewish elements. It 
will be sufficient to quote Moses’ remark, when his 
companion sets a tumbledown wall upright with a 
touch: ‘If thou wouldest, thou mightest doubtless 
have received a reward for that.’’ El Khudr, who 
takes the place of the Angel, is a Palestinian hero 
common to all three religions, being Phinehas, Elias, 
and St. George in turn, and in one. The amusing story 
of the contest in mischief between Eblis and the old 
woman, who conquers by doing mischief and then 
undoing it by means of an intricate plot, though placed 
in Mahommedan surroundings, might belong to either 
race. We should like to tell the Christian story of 
Hannah the old nurse and the Patriarch, a holy man 
of a humorous nature, but space will not allow it. It 
has a distinct Neapolitan air, and may have come from 
Naples or Spain, together with the story of the 
gambler who entertained Christ and the Apostles, a 
story, indeed, told under the title of “* Federigo,’’ by 
Prosper Merimée as one popular in Naples. There is 
no more beautiful story than the Mahommedan one of 
the twin brothers—one was married and the other 
single. They laboured together and divided the fruit 
of their labour. One night, after they had threshed 
their wheat, they divided the grain into two heaps, and 
lay down on their threshing floor to sleep. In the 
night the single brother awoke, and said to himself: 
‘It is not just that I, who am a single man—praise 
be to Allah!—should receive half of the fruits of our 
labour, when my brother has a wife and family to pro- 
vide for.’’ So he arose stealthily, while his brother 
slept, took seven measures of grain from his heap and 
added them to his brother’s, and lay down again and 
slept. Then presently the married brother awoke, and 
said within himself: ‘‘ It is not just that I, who have 
a good wife and four beautiful children, should receive 
half of the fruits of our labours, for I have joys to 
which my brother is a stranger.’’ So he arose and took 
seven measures of grain from his heap and added them 
to his brother’s, and lay down again. When they 
awoke in the morning they were amazed, for behold! 
both heaps were of equal size. And when Allah saw it 
He multiplied the fruit of their labours, and He blessed 
that threshing-floor for ever. We must mention one 
more story of quite a late date, the most serious in the 
collection, characteristic of the intensity of Jewish 
righteousness. The Rabbinical writer, Kolonimos, was 
head of the Jewish community in Jerusalem. In order 
to save the whole community from slaughter, he 
practised the black magic on the Sabbath. He saved 
his people, and spent the rest of his life in penance 
for his two heinous sins. On his death-bed he made 


his family swear to cast his body over the rocks where 
the carcasses of horses and asses are cast, and he 
ordered that it should lie unburied where it fell, and 











every Jew as he passed should cast a stone upon it. It 
is not surprising that the Jews remember this sublime 
martyr. . 

Surely the fellahin have not forgotten, as Mr. Pick- 
thall seems to imply, that Omar did not arrive at 
Jerusalem ‘‘ unattended, upon the camel which had 
borne him all the way from El Medineh.”’ In his 
justice, he rode all the way in tie with his black slave, 
and since it was the slave’s turn to ride, the Caliph 
entered Jerusalem walking, while the slave rode 
beside him. This well-known story, repeated by 
Halil Halil Efendi, is stronger evidence of the ex- 
cellence of Mahommed’s influence, than any arguments 
which he adduces. We are surprised to find Mr. 
Pickthall falling into the common mistake of apply- 
ing the theological term, Immaculate Conception, to 
the Incarnation. It is, of course, used by the 
theologians of creatures only, and mainly of the con- 
ception of the Virgin, sine labe originali concepta, in 
the womb of her mother Anna. e are the more 
surprised, because Mahommed is generally held to have 
taught in tne Sura, ‘‘ The Family of Imram,”’ that the 
Virgin was so conceived. We do not think he meant 
that exactly, but this is not the place to discuss the 
question. He certainly taught that both the Virgin 
and Christ, alone of mankind, were protected from sin 
at birth in a miraculous manner, and he taught 
without question the parthenogenesis of Christ. 
In fact, the latter was a subject on which he 
was particularly fierce in his denunciations of the 
Jews. This point of approach between Christians and 
ahommedans, and the reverence uniformly shown by 
Mahommedans to Christ and His Mother, no doubt 
make it much more easy for them to live together 
in toleration, than for either to live with Jews. 

We shall review Mr. Laurie Magnus’s and Halil 
Halil Efendi’s books more particularly in a second 
notice. 


ARS LONGA 


A History of Sculpture. By Ernest A. Snort. 
(Heinemann, 1907. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Suort has done a good thing in writing his 
‘‘ History of Sculpture.’’ He has set out to attain a 
worthy goal, and has gone far towards attaining it. 
Many men with greater technical and historical know- 
ledge, with more highly developed critical faculty, 
with more scientific method, have written about sculp- 
ture, ancient and modern, without doing half so much 
for the advancement of the art as Mr. Short has done 
in this modest little book of 300 and odd pages. 
Mr. Short’s book is 


a history of sculpture with a purpose. It seeks to entice a few men 
and women into the belief that sculpture is, essentially, a living art. 
+s Everything which has lost its meaning for the men of to-day 
will be ruthlessly excluded. Our purpose is to write a history of the 
art itself, to show how its various manifestations arose from social 
and political circumstances, to trace the emotions and thoughts which 
stimulated the artists to produce their greatest works and to gauge the 
action and interaction which created the various national styles. 


This being his aim, it is doubtful whether Mr. Short 
was right to discard the archaic sculpture of Greece, 
which he calls ‘‘ the dead work of the sixth century.” 
That work was not dead. It was far more alive than 
the turbulent technicism of Pergamos. It was the 
patient work of an age of apprenticeship. And the 
archaic art of Greece is as much part of the national 
life as are the “‘ Fates’? of the Parthenon. The 
nationalism expressed in the Zeus of Pheidias was the 
unrealised ideal of an individual. The author is on 
the right track, however, when he describes sculptors 
of the fourth century B.c. as making ‘‘ marble speak the 
more delicate emotions of the soul to the last word.” 
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This fineness of feeling was the most prominent 
characteristic of Greece as a whole in the fourth cen- 
tury, and Scopas and Praxiteles expressed ‘‘ to the last 
word ”’ the national intellectualism. No less national 
was the false realism, leading inevitably to an equally 
false sensationalism, of Lysippos. But we cannot 
agree with Mr. Short in his summary dismissal as un- 
important, of the controversy with regard to the 
authorship of the Apoxyomenos. In view of the 
personal influence of the Macedonian conqueror upon 
the work of Lysippos, the authorship of the statue long 
regarded as exemplifying the artist’s ‘‘canon”’ is of 
the utmost importance. 

Passing in rapid review the author’s consideration 
of the more famous works of the Hellenistic schools, 
we are sometimes surprised to note an apparent 
absence of that impression of incongruity which the 
more sensational works of Pergamos and Rhodes 
have always produced in our own mind. We cannot 
think that the violent emotionalism of the ‘‘ Laocoon ”’ 
places it ‘‘ above and beyond criticism.’’ From the 
point of view of technique, there is little wanting: from 
the point of view of the true mission of art, all. 
While admitting that ‘‘ the mission of art’’ is a dan- 
gerous phrase, we think it is quite safe to say that the 
artist who devotes himself to the unnecessary ex- 
pression of mortal — mistakes the purpose of his 
art, and that no perfection of technique can condone 
the mistake. For technique is not the whole of art, 
nor even its end, while the representation of physical 
pain is the grossest form of unrelieved naturalism. 
Mr. Short’s unfavourable comparison of the Farnese 
Bull with the Laocoon also seems to us to be based 
on mistaken premises. For in that group, if anywhere 
in the whole of Greek sculpture as we know it, tech- 
nique is triumphant. The tour de force of technique 
overpowers realism, ever sensationalism. The lines 
of the composition are masterly: the group itself is 
almost meaningless. Very far from being ‘* merely 
horrible,’”’ it is nearly as washy and tame a thing as 
Gibson’s ‘‘ Hylas and the Nymphs,’’ which Mr. Short 
rightly condemns in his last chapter. 

Mr. Short is not on very sure ground when he 
expatiates upon the ‘‘ Roman’”’ influence displayed in 
the ‘‘ Seated Boxer.’’ Sculpture quite as brutal and 
singularly similar in theme was the product of Hellen- 
istic art in Greece itself a full century earlier. Nor do 
we think that his long drawn out analogy between the 
feeling of Roman portraiture in the first century A.D. 
and the feeling of Rudyard Kipling’s word portraits 
is particularly happy. Far more to the point is the 
forcible illustration conveyed in the following words: 

‘Do you remember your mother, my dear? ’’ was the question put 
to the underfed, underclothed Bermondsey waif. 

‘Ves, she was a stout woman, what beat me.” ; 

It was a Roman answer, Roman in its magnificent brevity and 
extraordinary directness. 

That is precisely how pre-Hadrian Roman portraiture 
strikes one. j 

Somehow, as we progress in our study of Mr. 
Short’s work, we feel that his deepest enthusiasm is 
reserved for the Italian Renaissance. Michael Angelo 
is nearer his heart than Praxiteles. With rare tact, 
he traces the growth of sculptural vigour through the 
successive stages represented by the work of the 
Pisani and Ghiberti, Donatello, Verocchio, and Luca 
della Robbia. He appreciates at once the revival of 
the Hellenic ideal of technique, and the essentially 
un-Hellenic spirit, in the work of Donatello, and 
tightly places the Colleoni monument of Verocchio 
and Leopardi first among the world’s equestrian 
statues. But it is with Michael Angelo that he is 
really happy, and in his review of the great master’s 
work we find some of the most telling and the truest 
bits of analysis in the whole book: 





The creed of the Court of the Magnificent is summed up in the 


great right hand of the ‘‘ David.” . Human endeavour, 
rather than divine interference is now to perfect man . 


And, again: 


As the political and social situation in Italy grew more desperate 
(and it was never more desperate than during the years in which the 


monuments in the Medici Chapel were being carved) painting and 
sculpture had become more joyous. . This has always been 
the case. In times of the greatest stress, when the enemy is beatin 
at the very gates, men cannot sustain the soul-tearing emotions whi 
they welcome in their art during times of prosperity. . . . The 
typical work is not the brooding figure of the Lorenzo of Urbino, or 
the *‘ Night.” . Correggio’s was the manner of his time. . . . 

But Michael Angelo was too true a man to dole out lies which 
should pander to a joyous carelessness. . . . It has been said 
that Michael Angelo worked upon the Medici tombs during the siege 
of Florence in 1528. He may have been carving these marbles when 
the artillery of a Medicean army was actually thundering against 
the Florence that Lorenzo had made immortal. o-«. ome 
almost unnatural poses in such sculptures as those in the Medici 
Chapel tell of the vehement emotion with which the soul of their 
author contemplated the “‘ riddle of this painful world.’? Michael 
Angelo would have been false to his mission had he been coitent to 
aim at the graceful repose which satisfied Praxiteles. 


For John of Douay (Giovanni da Bologna) Mr. 
Short has only qualified praise, and we think that 
scarcely enough credit is given to this master of com- 
position for the certainty of his touch, while Cellini 
receives more than enough of eulogy. The coarse 
fibre of the man is sufficiently evident in his Perseus, 
which is not by any means an inspired work, though 
the spirited account in the autobiography of the drama- 
tic circumstances attending its casting has given it a 
fictitious value. In writing of Bernini, we do not feel 
that Mr. Short is wholly just in his condemnation of 
the spirit of the Catholic reaction. Religious sculp- 
ture, even of the most emotional kind, is not per se 
bad sculpture, and the very faults of the St. Theresa 
are its virtues, while the virtues of the Apollo and 
Daphne are painfully near to being artistic faults. 

The abrupt dismissal of Peter Vischer aiid the whole 
of the Northern sculptors is perhaps justified, but not 
on the grounds assumed by Mr. Short. We do not 
believe that Northern sculpture owes its limitations 
nearly so much to the mysticism of the Northern 
mind as to the mistiness of the Northern air. Clear- 
ness of contour and precision of line are the artistic 
heritage of a sunlit climate, colour and perspective 
of the region of atmospheric vagueness and exag- 
gerated distances. But it is strange that in a book 
avowedly written from an English point of view no 
mention should be made of such sculpture as the 
Sleeping Guard at Lincoln or the tomb of Richard 
Beauchamp at St. Mary’s, Warwick. Whether in the 
early fourteenth century, or in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, English sculptors could produce work 
at least as expressive of the English national spirit as 
that of the Pisani or of Donatello was of the Italian. 

The chapter on the sculpture of monarchical France 
is admirable; especially, due value is given to the 
political causes which, by bringing Fontainebleau 
and Versailles into being, gave such a _ remark- 
able impetus to sculpture in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The series of illustrations 
is well chosen here, and exhibits, as indeed any 
series would have been bound to do, Puget as 
the supreme master among the early sculptors of 
the French Renaissance. Where Goujon is cold, Puget 
palpitates; where Girardon is merely graceful, Puget 
is alive. The ‘‘ Bernini mood ”’ suits the Southerner’s 
feeling, and the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception’”’ in the 
church of St. Philip Neri at Genoa combines the charm 
of sensuous, human emotion with a reverence which 
cannot often be found in French sculpture. 

The tame artificiality of the eighteenth century sculp- 
tors of France cuts a poor figure beside such work. Mr. 
Short rightly estimates the fatal force of the ‘‘ bou- 
doir ’’ influence which rendered so trivial even the best 
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work of Pigalle and Clodion. Even Houdon, with all 
his power of characterisation and skill in handling, 
cannot quite shake off the tradition, at any rate in his 
‘*‘classical’’ work. The famous ‘‘ Diana”’ is one of 
the worst examples of debased and perverted skill that 
we know. It was not the political revolution in 
France, but the artistic revolution of Winckelmann 
and Lessing, that was to have its influence upon 
sculpture in the nineteenth century. It is easy to abuse 
Canova, Thorvaldsen, and Flaxman; it is not difficult 
to find fault with the cold conventionalism of Gibson’s 
rendering of form; and Mr. Short does all this with 
vigour. But we do not think that he gives enough 
credit to this eclectic school of conscious Hellenisers 
for appreciation of beauty for -beauty’s sake, which 
brought modern English and French sculpture into 
being. ‘‘ Bastard Hellenism” is an ugly -phrase. 
And it is not a safe phrase, for Mr. Short seems to 
us to miss the true meaning of Hellenism. He harps 
perpetually on the statement that “‘ intensity of emo- 
tion is the very life of sculpture.’”’ It is nothing of 
the sort; on the contrary, it was intensity of emotion 
that ruined Greek sculpture; it was intensity of emo- 
tion that led Michael Angelo into the anatomical 
extravagances of which he was guilty. It is intensity 
of emotion which makes ‘‘ Le Penseur’”’ brutal when 
it might have been stupendous. No one supposes 
that the Greek sculptors of the sixth century B.c. 
could not feel as intensely as Scopas or Michael An- 
gelo; but they preferred to govern their emotions and 
admit their limitations. Modern sculptors, to judge 
by their work, are simply incapable of the emotions 
which must have inspired Pheidias to the creation of 
his Olympian Zeus; but, if we may trust tradition, 
and the evidence of the type established by that 
statue, the sole personal note in the work was that of 
profound reverence, going far beyond the popular 
conception of the god. And, though much of the 
work of Thorvaldsen lacks reality, it never lacks 
beauty. Though Flaxman spent much of his energy 
upon merely graceful design, his ‘‘ Michael and 
Satan’’ sketch shows that he possessed vigour as 
well. And that a Hellenic appreciation of precision 
in form and of subtlety in modelling is not incom- 
patible with what goes by the sufficiently inexpressive 
name of Romanticism is evidenced by Barye. The 
most ardent romanticist could scarcely deny that the 
“Centaur and Lapith” is pure i Mesteny—aew. 
Atticism! The most conservative Hellenist could not 
refuse his sympathetic admiration for this splendid 
group—and he would be sure to remind Mr. Short 
that Calamis and Myron were famous as animal sculp- 
tors, and that the horses of the Parthenon have their 
good points. Carpeaux’s ‘“‘La Danse”’ is just as 
vigorous as Barye’s ‘‘ Lapith and Centaur ’’—vigour 
is not emotionalism; on that score ‘‘ La Danse”’ goes 
free. But this faculty of ‘‘ making marble dance” 
which delights Mr. Short is a dangerous one. De- 
spite all opinions to the contrary, we shall always hold 
that the figure on the spectator’s right in this group is 
a sculptural abomination. The marble is not merely 
‘* robbed of its specific gravity,’’ it is robbed of its 
balance as well. Reticence is thrown to the winds. 
And, to our way of thinking, it is reticence, not in- 
tensity, of emotion that is the very life of sculpture. 
It is this reticence, combined with faultless technique, 
which constitutes the ‘strength of such sculptors as 
Dubois and Falguiére, and which saves from sheer 
contortion the sinuous grace of Idrac’s best work. 
Naturally, from Mr. Short’s point of view, the ‘‘ Mer- 
cury inventing the Caduceus” of this last artist is 
more worthy of illustration than the ‘‘ Salammbd.”’ 
But we think it a pity that room could not have been 
found for Falguiére’s ‘‘ Cock-fight Winner.”” For 








here are both restraint and fire, without a trace of 
emotionalism. Another artist whom we should have 
liked to see represented is Roussel, whose ‘‘ Nonia ’”’ 
is a marvel of true modelling, in spite of a certain 
dryness of texture (well in accord, be it noted, with 
the particular subject). 

Rodin, naturally, is the subject of enthusiastic 
eulogy, and it would be foolish to combat his right 
to it. Naturally, also, ‘‘Le Penseur”’ and ‘“ Le 
Baiser’’ are the works selected for illustration. But 
it is faint praise to say that a man can model when 
he likes; and we are not sure that the later practice 
of Rodin is far from the precept of Rosso—‘‘ There is 
no such thing as painting and sculpture. There is 
only light.”” But this much we must find room to 
say—that sculpture is an art of truth, not of illusion. 
Let the impressionists keep their hands off it, at the 
risk of incurring the charge of charlatanism. And 
clay sketches, reproduced in large, are not sculpture. 
Rodin, as the apostle of vigour, of energy, is a great 
sculptor. His sculpture is all special pleading, and it 
pleads well. And his ideas are too big for little men 
—indeed, they are too big for his own art, which 
threatens to become incoherent by reason of its very 
earnestness. 

Mr. Short’s final chapter on the modern English 
school is in many ways the best in the book. Alfred 
Stevens has come into his own now, and Mr. Short’s 
notice of his work, though very brief, is sympathetic 
and full of understanding. He has been fortunate 
in his choice of an illustration. The Dorchester 
House fireplace affords an example of breadth and 
power of. modelling far beyond the reach of many 
‘“‘cleverer’’ sculptors to-day. Watts and Leighton 
stand to the author as the regenerators of English 
sculpture, and we think he is right in his estimate. 
There is no doubt that the ‘* Athlete and Python ”’ was 
the inaugurating force of a new era. And again it 
is Hellenism that triumphs; the ‘sheer beauty of 
formal design,’’ which Mr. Short rightly judges to 
have been Leighton’s aim, constitutes the statue’s 
claim to greatness. Ultimately, justness of balance 


and ‘‘ rhythm ”’ are bound to tell, far more than mere ° 


vigour, which makes the most instantaneous appeal 
to our admiration. Such widely diverse examples as 
Brock’s ‘‘ Eve,’’ Thornycroft’s ‘‘ Mower,’’ Meunier’s 
‘““Mower,”’ and Ford’s ‘‘ Egyptian Singer,”’ all owe 
their greatest charm te this property of rhythm, as, 
in an even greater degree, does Swan’s exquisite 
““Orpheus,’”” where the principle is exemplified in 
truly daring fashion. But by far the greatest enem 
of the modern English sculptor is prettiness. Gil- 
bert’s ‘“‘ St. George’ is a crying example of it. The 
Shaftesbury ‘‘ Archer ”’ is tainted with it. And though 
it is scarcely fair to label a man’s work by two 
such examples, whose purpose is frankly decorative, 
yet it is just this ‘‘ decorative ’’ element which takes 
the blood and bones out of the sculpture of many of 
our sculptors of to-day. Bates played with it now 
and then, but never let it master him. Ford mastered 
it, as the ‘‘ Egyptian Singer’’ shows. But, then, Ford 
was first and foremost a sculptor of character. His 
“Henry Irving as Hamlet,’”’ and ‘‘ General Gordon ’’ 
at Chatham are two of the finest pieces of character- 
isation that the nineteenth century produced. 
Frampton, whose ‘‘ Mysteriarch”’ is illustrated in 
this book, is doubtless an artist of great originality 
and force. But here again we encounter the decora- 
tive element; and though decorative sculpture in Mr. 
Frampton’s hands is rendered capable of expressing 
high feeling, his imitators, of whom there are not a 
few, are not so successful; and it is very largely to 
his success that we owe the gaunt character of much 
recent architectural sculpture by other hands. 
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The work ends here; and though we have had cause 
to differ from Mr. Short’s criticisms in individual 
cases, we are deeply grateful to him for a book which, 
more than any other that we have read, gives a clear 
and cohesive account of the message of sculpture 
from Hellenic days to the present time. 


THE POTATO GOSPEL 


The New Ethics. By J. Howarp Moore. (Bell, 
3s. net.) 


Ir is said that many years ago Alcott (from America) 
was expounding to Carlyle the entire reformation of 
the whole wide world by means of eating vegetables in 
place of meat. Carlyle bore it for a while, and at 
last, losing patience, replied somewhat as follows: 
“Here is Piccadilly, and here it will be a hundred 
years after you and your damned potato gospel are 
dead and forgotten.’’ One imagines that even now 
the memory of Amos Bronson Alcott (amiable and 
learned enthusiast as he was) is chiefly preserved in 
the fame of his daughter Louisa; so it may not be 
amiss to set down a few of the maxims of the 
‘** Potato Gospel’’ as taught at Fruitlands, an eccen- 
tric community over which Alcott presided. Here, 
then, are some of the best: 


Vegetable diet and sweet repose. 
Animal food and nightmare. 


Apollo eats no flesh and has no beard ; his voice is melody itself. 
Without flesh diet there could be no bloodshedding war. 


Pluck your body from the orchard; do not snatch it from the 
shamble. 


Poor Mr. Alcott! His teaching was rampant folly, 
but he read in George Herbert and in Plato and in 
many goodly books written before the world went 
mad, and so, in spite of his nonsense, he never lost a 
certain grace. Mr. Howard Moore, it is to be imag- 
ined, is not too familiar with antique literature; conse- 
quently, in his hands the vegetarian evangel loses 
much of its charm. ‘‘ The New Ethics ”’ is an elaborate 
tractate, designed to enforce the Fruitlands maxims; 
readers may be enabled to judge for themselves as tu 
the results of plucking one’s brains from the orchard 
and the kitchen garden by the following extracts : 


It is doubtful whether alcohol, tobacco, flesh foods, or Christianity 
have, any of them—unless possibly the last—contributed on the 
whole anything of an affirmative character to the development of 
what we call modern civilisation. Civilisation, we know, has 
achieved many of its most signal triumphs in direct opposition to their 
general influences. It is, anyway, about as certain as can be that 
the invention of the steam engine, and especially of movable types, 
together with the improvements that grew out of these two inventions 
—the steamboat, railroad, factory, newspaper, telegraph, telephone, 
electric motor, etc.—have exerted an incalculably greater influence 
on the development of human enlightenment and civilisation than all 
of the above-mentioned causes put together. 


_ Is it not Anglo-Saxon brains that make America prosperous and 
immortal north of the Rio Grande, and the absence of Anglo-Saxon 
thinking matter that makes everything so different south of it? 


There are not ten men on the continent of America at this moment 
who will not, two hundred years from now, be considered as ‘‘ back 
numbers.’? The world is going to keep right on. The world is not 
old. It is new. It is taking its first steps. HUMANITY IS ONLY IN ITS 
LARVAL STAGE, The grandest ages are before us—the Incomparable 
Ages of Virility. 


But here is the gem of the book: 


There is one thing I long for more than anything else in this 
world, and that is to be omnipotent for about ten or fifteen minutes. 
I believe in this time, with no better thinking apparatus than the 
very defective thing to which I am now penteleted, I could effect 
more in the way of real amelioration on the earth and throughout the 
solar 7 generally than the traditional superintendent has accom- 
plished in the last ten million years. 


The sentiment has been uttered before, but never 
with such a frank and hearty confidence. It would be 





interesting to know what such men as Rabelais and 
Swift would have done with the very interesting 
material that ‘‘ modern civilisation,’ ‘‘“new ethics,” 
and ‘‘advanced thought” afford. Yet it is doubtful 
whether much could be effected. For, after all, the 
thing to be satirised must have, with its weaknesses, 
considerable strength: the monastic system, for 
example, was not altogether a corrupt folly, and there 
must have been many learned, just, and admirable men 
among the French lawyers of the sixteenth century. 
One cannot say anything very severe against a 
Chimera bombinans in vacuo—one simply notes the 
existence of the beast. 


RECENT VERSE 


Wild Honey. By Micwart Fietp. (Unwin.) 
Poems. By Mary E. Co.eripce. (Mathews.) 


Poems. By Katuertne Tynan. (Dun Emer Press, 
Dundrum.) 


From the Shadow. By ExizasetH Gisson. (Samurai 
Press.) 

On the Threshold. 
(Samurai Press.) 


Harps Hung Up in Babylon. By Artuur Cotton. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 


By WILFRID WILson GrBsON. 


Poems. By M. Compton Mackenzie. (Blackwell, 
Oxford.) 

Poems and Lyrics. By F. P. B. Osmaston. (Kegan 
Paul.) 


The Tain: an Irish Epic. Translated by Mary 
Hutton. (Maunsel, Dublin.) 


Preludes and Harmonies. By Conrapd_ BOnAcINA. 
(Kegan Paul.) 


At last the heretofore rather inaccessible work of the 
two poets who write under the name of Michael Field 
has been published in England. ‘‘ Wild Honey”’ is 
one of the most delightful books that the last ten 
years have given us, and should be read by every 
lover of poetry. In a time when a hundred writers 
have learnt the trick of a pseudo-poetic diction that 
seems as the voice of Apollo himself to all but the 
true enthusiast, it is very good to find verse with the 
unmistakable, indefinable thrill of ecstasy that dis- 
tinguishes the singer by impulse from the singer by 
rule. Many of the poems in ‘‘ Wild Honey’”’ are 
inspired by the lovely myths of Greece, and it is in 
these that the mystical ardour burns most keenly. 
Anyone who has taken Pass Moderations and read 
Tennyson can produce a piece of verse on a classical 
subject, degrading gods and heroes and fair women 
to empty names and dead dust in the process; one in 
a thousand can feel that the gods are not dead, but 
only changed and less joyful, and that the old myths 
lose no beauty, but attain a new gravity when seen 
by modern eyes, so that, as in “‘ Wild Honey,” Ixion 
forgets his torment in dreams of a cloud, and, if Per- 
sephone is sad, it because she is homesick for Hades. 
A good example of this new interpretation of old 
allegories is a sonnet called “‘ Silenus Sober ’’: + 

Ag a man looking down from a hill-brow 

I look down on all creatures that begin, 

On night, on Saturn, on the heavy din 

Round Chaos when the Titans fight enow : 

Sometimes a mortal, questioning me how ; 

Life fareth smoothest some slight jest doth win, 

Sometimes agape I watch the Fates that spin, 

Or in my woodland track the snuffling sow. 

Sometimes I watch the satyrs growing old 


And call them the Sileni, but no fol 
Is in my heart; my wisdom is to ride, 


Benignant to a fair god at my side— F 
To drink, to drink with him, to sway his mood, 


Then home, to fill myself with solitude. 
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The lyrics in the volume seem to vibrate with a 
passionate love for every aspect of life, its joy, and 
beauty, and pain; ‘‘ the universe, so whole within my 
mind ’’—that is the keynote from which every one of 
these poems is derived: 


O Love, O bitter, mortal journeying 
By ways that are not told 
I would not sing, n0 song is sweet to me 
Now thou art gone: 
But would, ah! would I were the halcyon, 
That sky-blue bird of Spring, 
So should I bring 
Fair sister companies of fleetest wing 
To bear thee on, 
Thou being old, 
With an untroubled heart to carry thee 
Safe o’er the ridges of the wearying sea. 


Such a lyric emerges triumphantly from the only final 
test that can be applied to this form of poetry: it is a 
true cry from the heart. 

Mr. Henry Newbolt has edited all that he considers 
vital of the work of ‘Miss Mary Coleridge in ‘‘ Poems.’’ 
The result is a very interesting little volume, but one 
which consists mainly of fragments which do not 
become significant until the reader has studied the 
whole book. Mr. Newbolt quotes from a magazine 
article by Mr. Robert Bridges, in which that dark 
and serious writer describes the poems as ‘“‘ an abso- 
lutely truthful picture of a wonlbaeils beautiful and 
gifted spirit, whose thought could not make melan- 
choly nor sorrow sad.’’ We may be permitted to 
think that Mr. Bridges was unconsciously influenced 
by his memory of Mary Coleridge’s great personal 
charm when he wrote these words, for the poems 
seem to us ‘‘an absolutely truthful picture’’ of one 
to whom thought caused a deep melancholy, and 
sorrow certainly brought sadness; nor are the poems 
(as Mr. Bridges seems to imply that they ought 
to be) any the worse as poetry for that reason. Did 
he, we wonder, read the poem numbered ccxxviii. ? 


That this should be the common grief of all, 

I dare not think it. No, to me alone 

This grief is known, 

Only on me the burning arrows fall. 

The strong gods know that I have strength to hide 
The greatest of their gifts, the power to grieve, 
In silence; and in silence I receive 

Their last reward; in silence I abide. 


The verses, like many other of her poems, tell rather 
more than they actually say; the book reflects a very 
gentle, tender nature, with a strong vein of pessimism, 
and, occasionally, a startling emphasis of revolt against 
the cruelty and injustice of the world. Mr. Newbolt 
is to be congratulated on the arrangement of the 
sequence. 

““Poems by Katherine Tynan ”’ is a selection made 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats from Mrs. Hinkson’s ‘‘ Inno- 
cencies.’’ The verses have the delicate simplicity that 
is one of the chief characteristics of the Irish brother- 
hood, and those on children are especially delightful. 
Sometimes, however, the simplicity seems rather self- 
conscious, and a false note is struck by Mrs. Hinkson 
in her search for the particular naive effect that came 
naturally to Blake, and has been imitated with such 
extraordinary success by Mr. Yeats. For instance, 
in the little poem which describes the Virgin leaning 
over her weeping babe, Mary says: 

I’ve wrapped Thee in linen, 
The gift of the kings; 


And wool, soft and fleecy, 
The kind Shepherd brings. 


Now smile, little Jesus, 
Whom naught can defile, 
All gifts will I give Thee 
An Thou wilt but smile. 


¥ Whom naught can defile ’—exactly the wrong line 
for this poem; the ideas associated with defilement 











spoil the whole picture. And surely the exile from 
Ireland in London, who yearned for the “ foggy 
dew,” was starving in the midst of plenty! A word 
of praise is due to the Dun Emer Press for their ex- 
cellent printing. 

The poems in ‘‘ From the Shadow ”’ have an indi- 
vidual note of thoughtful optimism; unfortunately, 
Miss Gibson, whose work in the stricter forms of 
verse often attains great beauty, has chosen to express 
her ideas in a shape more usually associated with peni- 
tential psalms. vba unrhymed verse with lines of 
varying length may, if it has the true lyrical élan, be 
fine poetry, for it is this élan that welds the parts of 
the poem into a whole as artistically complete as a 
sonnet. Miss Gibson, however, is far too fond of 
expressing her ideas in fragments that recall the truly 
terrible ‘‘ gnomic’’ poems of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
lyric fervour is lacking, and an excellent philosophy of 
courage and hope is expressed in a poem that is often 
very like mangled prose. In ‘‘ On the Threshold” Mr. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson has printed three more tiny 
dramas of the kind that appeared in ‘‘ The Stonefolds,”’ 
each consisting of a dramatic moment in the life of 
simple people. Mr. Gibson’s blank verse is good, 
but slightly monotonous. ‘‘ The Ferry,’’ where the 
old ferryman hears the voice of his dead wife calling 
across the river in spate, and puts out in the boat to 
meet death, seemed to us the best of the tiny trilogy. 

Mr. Arthur Colton writes pleasant, unpassionate 
verse with rather melodious fluency. His narrative 
poems are refreshingly free from strain; he seems to 
know his limitations, and to be content to sing simply 
and sincerely. Mr. Compton Mackenzie has great 
felicity of expression, but his poems have a peculiar 
coldness, and it is significant that he is at his best in 
the pleasantly rhetorical verse of ‘‘ To Corrinna, bid- 
ding her scorn the Town.’”’ When he attempts to 
burn with a hard, gem-like flame—he attempts it, with 
the difficult terza rima, in ‘‘ Life and Death on Chelsea 
Bridge ’’—he fizzles lamentably. Mr. F. P. B. 
Osmaston is the self-avowed disciple of Browning; 
unfortunately, he holds the same position with regard 
to him that Lewis Morris held with regard to Tenny- 
son. One of his poems, a “ reminiscence ”’ of ‘‘ The 
Last Duchess,’’ which has Thomas Griffiths Wain- 
wright for subject, is a parody almost worthy of 
Mr. Owen Seaman. Miss Mary Hutton’s translation 
of the Irish epic called ‘“‘ The Tain” can hardly be 
judged except by an expert in the Irish language and 
literature. It is well and fluently written, and Miss 
Hutton deserves great credit for her laborious and, as 
far as our ignorance can discern, extremely scholarly 
achievement. In ‘‘ Preludes and Harmonies” Mr. 
Conrad Bonacina tells us, amongst other things, why 
he left Oxford without a degree, but even this dis- 
tinction and his love of the place cannot excuse him 
for the verses in which his madman calls a lady so 
many bad names, and alludes to his soul as a whirl- 
wind of fire. Mr. Bonacina can roar like any sucking 
dove, but he is much more readable when he con- 
descends to be comparatively tranquil. 


AN UNDERSTANDING DREAM 


The Inward Light. By H. Frerpinc Hari. (Mac- 
millan, ros. net.) 


Mr. Fre_pinc Hatt has a rare gift. He is able to 
write about profound matters in a simple way, and 
yet, however large be the thought he would convey, 
its bigness never makes his expression appear paltry. 
In ‘‘The Soul of a People’’ he tried to express the 
charm and beauty which he saw in the life of the 
Burmese, and his attempt was singularly successful. 
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In ‘‘A People at School’”’ he observed the Burmese 
from another point of view, and showed the effect of 
modern civilisation upon them, when in 1880 Burma 
became a province of the British Empire. In ‘‘ The 
Inward Light”’ his scope is wider; he examines the 
whole structure of Buddhist teaching, which has 
quietly existed for twenty-five centuries; and he has 
written what is in many ways a memorable book. 
Being in full sympathy with Buddhist thought, ‘ie 
writes with no polemical arrogance, and with no trace 
of the propagandist. His only aim is to express .he 
truth which he has seen in as clear and as simple a 
way as possible, leaving the truth itself to appeal to 
those who are in a position to appreciate its eetty 
He is impressed by the fact that during the twenty- 
five years of the British occupation of Burma every- 
thing has fallen before modern civilisation except the 
Buddhist monasteries, which continue in precisely the 
same way now as they have for the past two thousand 
five hundred years. He, therefore, is inclined to be- 
lieve that their life must contain a world-truth. Ac- 
cordingly he sets about to examine the nature of that 
truth, and to transfer an Eastern idea into living 
Western language. 

His method is one of daring simplicity. He makes 
use of a third person—a civil servant who breaks his 
leg on a journey and is nursed back to recovery by 
the monks of a village, in spite of the fact that all the 
villagers fear the stranger and wish to send him back to 
his own people. The man is a capable, active charac- 
ter, whose religious instinct has been kept in abeyance 
by his practical, ceaseless energy in the actual business 
of life. He is a civil servant first and a man after- 
wards: that is to say, he is primarily a part of the 
immense and wonderful machine for the government 
of India. He has read many Western books upon the 
nature of Buddhism, and has vague ideas that its 
dogma is a negation of life, something dreary and 
uninteresting. But living among these monks, and 
seeing the happiness and gentleness of their lives and 
of the lives of the villagers, he begins to wonder 
whether his preconceived ideas, culled from text-books 
and learned works for the purposes of examination, 
are at all true. The wonder gives way to keen interest. 
He decides to clear his mind of all preconceived notions 
and images, as much as it is possible for a man to do 
so, and to study the meaning of their life and teaching; 
for already he has a vague consciousness of a new 
happiness and peace which he has never known before. 

How he came in his enquiry to understand more and 
more deeply the nature of this interpretation of life 
Mr. Fielding Hall shows with great beauty in his 
book. It cannot be compressed into a sentence, but 
everyone who, like Thoreau, finds the history of the 
world’s religions the most interesting reading, should 
on no account fail to read ‘‘ The Inward Light.’”’ He 
will find that in essentials this interpretation, which 
the Buddhist monks exist to preserve for mankind, is 
surprisingly akin to that of the great seers of modern 
times. They have seen the universal truth in it; they 
have differed only, as it is right that personalities 
should differ, in their special application and in their 
phraseology or symbols; they have sought to be ‘“‘ the 
Understanding Dream”’ which long, even before the 
days of the Buddha, has been the ideal of the wise 
men of the East. And the strong sun cried: ‘‘ Awake 
for I am come again. Life never dies, and after 
every night cometh the dawn.”’ 








THE LATE: CARDINAL RICHARD 


France, and in particular Paris, and in a measure 
the whole civilised world, have lost, by the death of 
Cardinal Richard, a monumental example of savoir 
vivre. 


In these days of hero-worship it is rare that 








the saints come by their own. The admiration which 
is due to Virtue is claimed and obtained by Success. 
The little band of worshippers at the shrine of the 
Pure Life grows smaller and smaller. Egoism is 
the universal god. Self-abnegation is sneered at, and 
in certain cases condemned by the law, as witness the 
expulsion of the sisters from the French hospitals. 
Asceticism is rarely practised, except as a form of 
vegetarianism, as the particular fad of some champion 
fool in flannels, as a training ‘“‘hint’’ to golfers. It 
may help you to win, not to win Eternal Life, but a 
silver cup, or a blazer; not salvation, but the Grand 
Prix. There have been jockeys who looked like 
saints. 

The asceticism practised during the whole of his 
priest-life by the late Cardinal Richard gave to his 
features an air of ethereal splendour such as I have 
rarely seen upon any human living face, a certain 
mysterious dignity which is almost peculiar to the 
dead, and this because the Cardinal’s asceticism 
formed part of the spiritual as well as of the material 
decorum of his life. As near as it is possible to judge 
any man, he was, as near as any man may be, Virtue 
Incarnate. And his virtue shone all the more bril- 
liantly in the darkness of his surroundings. 

Cardinal Richard was not only a great ecclesiastic, 
but, by reason of his surpassing virtue, he was a great 
man. In his dealings with his priests he was strict, 
but paternally affectionate. He tolerated no depar- 
ture from the highest standard of virtuous conduct. 
A vow was a vow. His aristocratic breeding niade 
him instinctively feel that in the personal engagements 
entered into between the priest and the Church there 
was, in addition to the vow, the parole d’honneur. 
He was a very Bayard of chastity, and would have 
had all his ecclesiastics moulded to his own likeness. 
Le style c’est Vhomme, said the great naturalist 
Buffon. Cardinal Richard’s style in his pastoral letters 
was as chaste and high as his own life, which was 
reflected in it in every line, and for this reason he was 
without any doubt a great stylist. He cannot be 
called a great writer, for he wrote too little, and then 
not for the sake of writing; but the student of style 
may gather priceless lessons from the little that he 
wrote. To begin with, he had the inimitable clearness 
and absolute logic of the writer who is sure of his 
premises and master of his own mind. There is no 
rhetoric in such a style as this, for there is no effort 
to persuade. Plain sense needs no adornment. It 
was a style entirely trickless, and therefore free from 
any trace of vulgarity. Nothing purer could be con- 
ceived. It had the serenity of a Greek marble. 

In modern literature there is so much that is mere- 
tricious that the few moments spent in reading a pas- 
toral letter by Cardinal Richard are as refreshing as 
the atmosphere of Rouen Cathedral after passing 
through the noisy commercial streets of the Norman 
city. This is an effect of style independent of the 
subject matter of the letter. The Cardinal was not a 
dreamer of great thoughts. He did not make mots. 
He contented himself with the Love of God. Thus 
his logic was inattackable, for he was always logical 
with God. He would explain the attitude of the 
Church upon any given social, moral, political, or 
purely religious question with the same consummate 
accuracy of word and phrase that Berthelot would 
have used in the description of a chemical experiment. 
Both were absolute in their mentality. There was this 
difference, however, that the absolute definitiveness 
of the Cardinal’s style addressed itself to the mys- 
teries of the soul and the heart. The Cardinal’s life 
was his greatest sermon. Throughout it there was 
the same perfection of style. 

That France should have been the mother of this 
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greatly virtuous man is an immense credit to France. 
France does not only produce brilliant warriors, and 
eloquent politicians, writers of vaudevilles, and artistic 
dressmakers. It is the birthplace of more whole- 
hearted and high-souled men and wom:-n than per- 
haps any European country, the sphere of action of 
supremely conscientious artists such as Louis Anque- 
tin, and of venerable holy men like the late Cardinal. 
Cruel though it was on the part of the present Govern- 
ment to turn the saintly Sisters of Mercy ouc of the 
hospitals, it is well to remember that there is at least 
one Christian country in Europe where there are none 
to turn out. We must thank France, then, for the 
beautiful example of Christian virtue which she has 
supplied to the world in the long life of the illustrious 
Frenchman who is now no more, and in thinking of 
him we may say with Milton: 
Love Virtue; she alone is free. 


ROWLAND STRONG. 








ON DREAMS 


To those who have the power of dreaming, life is the 
richer for the gift. We do not speak of that type 
of dream where time is passed as it might be at a 
railway station, where hurry and confusion and jostling 
find place; where people are two and the same person 
at once, and all is a crazy drama of involved absurdity. 
This dream has no place here. It is of dreams of a far 
different nature that we would write—such dreams as, 
crossing the hemp and homespun woof of life, enrich 
it with rarer dyes; or confirm, to our spirits’ solace, 
a belief in an unseen world. 

There are those people whose dreams are the 
panorama of the landscape of their own lives. They 
have dreams that in a language of symbols, fantastic, 
poetic, or otherwise, are a running commentary on 
what they themselves are thinking or enacting at the 
time. And to these dreamers there comes an ever- 
increasing power of comprehension. They are the 
interpreters of their own dreams. But these will tell 
you that their dreams are, as a rule, synchronous, and 
rarely prophetic. Such dreams may share the defini- 
tion Hartley Coleridge gave of experience: ‘‘ The 
light of a lantern set in the stern of a boat, illumining 
the path we leave behind us.’”’ There are the dreams 
of aerial movement, when we float, barely with the 
exertion of volition, light as thistledown before the 
wind; dreams in which our happy bodies forget all 
care; when we are propelled and sustained as by that 
breeze ‘‘that bears the blue butterfly more rapidly 
than its wings.’’ And there are those dreams of 
reunion, when the Shining Ones of Beulah are in our 
sight; when, with a joy that has but its semblance here, 
we spend long hours in some silent communion; when 
we feel that all our thoughts, and hopes, and longings 
are at length made known, at last are understood and 
cherished; when craft, and interference, and cruelty, 
and corruption are for ever entombed in the sea; and 
time ceases because everything is believed, and for- 
given, with shining eyes that tell it as we dream. 

Life, we may see, metes out the same measure in 
different form. Joy, for instance, may be divided and 
handed round among many, as solidly as any plum- 
cake. Happy folk these, and the character of their 
countenance attests it. But such who meet joy other- 
wise, who find it, let us say, in dreams, ask these if 
they have the wherewithal to make complaint or 
lamentation? There are some who have knowledge, 
yet no experience, of this inner life; who, like Heath- 
cliffe in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ are conscious of some 
spiritual alienation; who, while they notice the teasing 
of the fir-bough on the pane, hear no moorland voice 








beyond it; and who would give the world to feel that 
little icy fist grip theirs in the falling snow. 

Then there are the dreams of dream-scenery. Where 
else are the hills so full and rounded, the grass so deep 
and green? Where else shall you find trees so lofty, 
such plenitude of leaves ?>— 


The nectarine and curious peach 
Themselves into my hand do reach : 
Stumbling on melons as I pass 
Ensnared in flowers, I fall on grass. 


The sense of abundance in these lines brings, in some 
measure, dream-scenery before us. And having had 
one such dream, remembered vividly on waking, or 
unfolding with a growing rapture of conviction 
through the day—having had one such dream, you 
may confront the petty ills of life unheeding. You 
may have to order the dinner, or to fasten your boots; 
you may have to consult “‘ Bradshaw,”’ or even dwell 
with untoward friends; but there are all the while, as 
through some great open window, is the dream-scenery 
yours for the looking. 

It is well if we discover early how impossible it is 
to tell our dreams. We have dreamed, perhaps, some 
marvellous narrative, with incidentally colossal effects. 
The lights still cross and recross the arena of our 
mind; we still find the grandeur, the amazing subtilty, 
the precision of the whole. But how are we to put 
it into words? It is to try to build a three-decker 
with some matches and a piece of string. 

A child once dreamed that it was wandering in a 
great country. The sun was setting, and every blade 
of grass was yellow in the flooding light. Yet the 
child was unhappy because every one it had known 
was dead; and in its dream it knew it was the only 
creature living. At last, lying down at full length 
upon a grave, it cried so long and so utterly that it 
awoke. ‘‘ What an abnormal child! ’’ you may ex- 
claim. ‘‘ How unnatural! ’’ Yet that child climbed 
trees, played cricket, and hated lessons as heartily as 
any other through the day. We are mistaken if we 
believe children have not this inner life. They have, 
but they rarely tell it. 

The vividness of dream-scenery is matched, perhaps, 
by the poignancy of dream-tears, those dreams in 
which we hold no mastery over our sorrow; when we 
stand before an overwhelming sense of woe; when we 
seem to face something for the first time that we 
have, nevertheless, known since beyond the beginning 
of eternity. And it is in these dreams that we exert 
every fibre of our being to attain some object, to 
realise we have perhaps brushed an acorn from the 
path. In the Norse legend the god Thor must exert 
his utmost strength to drain a goblet; and he finds 
he has lowered‘the wine a hair’s-breadth in the bowl. 
Yet this goblet, if you remember, was a magic goblet, 
and communicated with the depths of the sea. So we, 
in-our dreams, often treat of slender issues: yet the 
foundations of the world seem involved. 

Then there are the dreams of mystery. Our minds 
are oppressed with the weight of some responsibility 
it lies with us alone to sustain. We circumvent and 
negotiate indefinitely the power of some malignant and 
advancing force. These are the dreams in which the 
world is in collusion against us, when people whisper 
behind doors out of earshot, or blank their faces 
suddenly when we appear. They hurry by with a 
manner of grave import, the nature of which we 
only nervously suspect. And we awake, teased with 
apprehension. And there are the dreams, on the other 
hand, of excelling; dreams of our own paramount 
success; when our words flow with the rivers, one 
with them in volume and resource; from dark, rock-set 
pools of indignation to the far-reaching current of 
argument that brooks no let or hindrance in its course. 
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How great we are in these dreams, how the world 
stands and gazes at us! So strong has been the truth— 
or the illusion—that it is strange to find it fade into 
the light of common day. There is almost a physical 
effort needed of readjustment, a putting ourselves once 
again into that landscape in which we are walking all 
the time. It is as if Perseus were asked to lay his 
winged sandals by, and take to the high road. Let 
us think, then, for a moment of that poetry we read 
or write in our dreams: the music we hear, the fields 
we see, the laughter, the delight. Who shall take 
these from us—this light that never was on sea or 
land? Yet “‘ joy and woe are woven fine, a clothing 
for the soul divine,’”’ and nowhere so closely as in 
our dreams are these two blended. We know there 
are moments when it seems that we understand every- 
thing, when everything is made clear. But it is in 
our dreams. 


Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes 
Or any searcher know by mortal mind? 
Veil after veil may lift, but there shall be 
Veil after veil behind. 


PAMELA TENNANT. 








FRATERNITE 


JoLtine us all forward suddenly, ridiculously in unison, 
the glittering tram abruptly stopped. From our con- 
vulsive bows, ’mid a dropping fire of husky oaths, we 
recovered our positions. Lumbering to the docks, in- 
solently deliberate, a stacked trolley obsessed the 
tram-lines, and, heedless of our clanging gong, densely 
its driver held his course. Within the tram gross 
navvies, indelibly grimed, in the face of notices that 
expensively threatened them, spat copiously. With 
lewd banter they jeered their driver, advising him in 
the uses of his brakes. He, below them in his well, 
passionately worked his gong, feverishly yelling to 
the trolley-man. Of the navvies, one, a little fouler 
than the rest, peered from the window down a narrow 
lane that far off darkly vanished towards the river. 
From the dock, upreared against the murk which 
serves for sky in London, dim masts and rigging drew 
fine lines. Peering, he saw what stirred his animal 
derision. ‘‘ Gawd, look at ’em,”’ he said, ‘‘ a-standin’ 
ther’, ’undreds of ’em ’’—and he conjured high Heaven 
to blind him suddenly. Turning, we could distinguish 
from the gloom a huddled line of backs, stretching 
through the darkness out of sight towards the river. 
The navvy’s mate at once proclaimed his Christian 
sympathy and fond fraternity for that patient line. 
The wretched homeless ones comprising it, all, he 
said, guilty of ineffable offence, should immediately be 
herded on a ship (unspeakably accursed) and cut adrift 
to sink. His gentle audience, with refined expression, 
acclaimed this view. Irrigating the tram floor, they 
all laid bare their kindly feeling for these destitutes, 
pleasantly vying with each other in throwing off sug- 
gestions for their bitter end, competing keenly for 
the foulest epithets. Swiftly the bright tram rushed 
on; the driver of the trolley seemed a little hurt; and 
the navvies fared uproariously towards the Poplar and 
the Limehouse tap-rooms. But those others waited 
hunched against the cold in the dark lane that flanks 
the gleaming waters of the dock. 

The grey twilight held all things in its mystery, 
drawing some peculiar beauty over every ugliness. 
Remote beyond the masts, the heavy yards, and pen- 
cilled rigging, the great tower of Limehouse Church 
rose pale against the flushed pearl sky, incurious. 
Commercial Road, streaked with polished tram lines, 
was thronged by laden carts and sweating horses haul- 
ing commerce to and from the docks. Huge vans of 
frozen meat waited along the gutter outside the car- 












men’s dining-rooms. Sucked swiftly by a. giant 
breath underground, the trams ciamoured with furious 
gongs for a free way; tumbrils piled with rusty iron 
and glittering tin shavings eagerly strove with the 
crazy motor-buses for pre-eminence in rattling clang. 
Dark, stunted seamen from Japan sauntered with their 
secret air along the pavement, eyeing greedily the 
women that they met. Norsemen and Danes, patently 
fair and clean, hung about their clubs or eating- 
houses; a group of bull-necked Germans spat and 
wrangled on the kerb. Without a pot-house a ring of 
little boys baited two Kaffirs, who, in their curious 
hats and finely coloured smocks, from their great 
height gazed calmly at the urchins. Immobile and 
aloof, the Bantus alone seemed splendidly out of place 
in their squalid setting; a little knot of Japanese ship’s- 
boys, on the other hand, curiously considering the 
perfumes in a druggist’s window, looked in their 
loutish European slops well in the picture. Along the 
pavements, up and down that road, Virtue hurries 
with bare head, or shawled, whereas her easy sister, 
in hats of singular monstrosity, turns about within 
the glare of tawdry shops licked by the gaze of Jack 
ashore. Hurrying on their way to join that line of 
men waiting along the dark and narrow lane, tramps, 
incredibly tattered, stare fiercely at her out of dull 
grey faces. There, between a high blank wall and 
the swinging water of the dock, every night stand 
homeless men, in hundreds, waiting for the stroke of 
S1X. 

Blackly they wait in silence, immersed who knows 
in what despair or numbness, remembering what 
things. Their line of huddled shoulders, spotted with 
white faces, writhes and zigzags up and down its 
length, like the reflections of the masts in the water, as 
from foot to foot they stamp to mitigate the biting 
cold. The strange silence of that line shrouds, as it 
were, a cave of infinite obscurities; mysterious possi- 
bilities stir in the dark corners. Briskly from the dis- 
tant wharves come prosperous clerks exchanging 
cheery gossip, on whom the homeless ones turn eyes 
all pregnant with defiance, and here and there some 
muttered bitterness, thus running up the frayed 
colours of their sinking dignity, the shreds of self- 
respect. Blurring their racial and their social differ- 
ences, over them drags the cloud of conscious degra- 
dation, the pall that must hang over the starving and 
the fallen. The night on which the kindly, loving 
navvies in the tram exposed their fellow feeling for 
the queue, a negro made its tail, diffidently glancing 
round with timid eyes. Beside him stirred a little 
furtive Cockney. In front of them we saw gaunt 
Lascars, pallid Teutons, starving Poles and Danes, all 
crowding with born Londoners and degraded country- 
men to keep at bay the cold. Shrewd-faced mechanics, 
sodden wastrels, men of the dark grey hue of sheer 
starvation; puffy, gin-soaked faces, others pitted by 
disease, old vagrants, and mere weazened lads, all 
together swaying dismally. Dock hands and cooks, 
here perhaps an unfrocked parson and a scourer of 
the gutters, there a struck-off lawyer and a common 
thimble-rigger, next them a cunning cracksman and 
a hard striving man of perfect honesty in temporary 
destitution, or a broken scholar shoulder to shoulder 
with a Kaffir boy, any and all of them on any night 
you easily may see wearily shuffling it to check the 
numbing chill that rises off the docks, until the 
steamers’ sirens hoot for six o’clock. 

Then in Medland Hall, an institution of the Con- 
gregational Union, the first 400 odd of them will find 
shelter and food until the morning break. Within the 
hall, in an atmosphere of hushed mystery, they crouch 
upon their bunks, which yawn like black coffins ranked 
along the floor. The light is very dim, their move- 
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ments strangely quiet. Like shades dark figures steal 
among the beds. Each vagrant there, girt by the walls 
of his own heaven and hell, stoops in the gloom, tear- 
ing at his bread and meat. 

Till half-past five they have respite from the streets; 
then, rising from the black, suggestive bunks, and 
what confused melancholy of dreams and moaned out- 
cries who may tell, they shuffle on again their coil of 
cares and bear it out into the bitter mist. By fall of 
night they may be far away, in ships, or tramping it 
in quest of work, or you might see them back in that 
narrow gloomy lane, shrugging their shoulders as 
they rock from foot to foot. Through the open fence 
upon their left they can see the deep, still water gleam- 
ing silkily, lapping the dark ships’ sides; dim and 
strangely luring. Into the swiftly darkening sky 
black cranes and masts stretch delicate and decorative 
lines, and in the east, over all the unimpassioned 
church presides. At the far mouth of this dim lane 
they can see like small, gaudy toys, the trams rushing 
hurriedly, remarkably illumined. In them to Bow 
and Poplar, spitting copiously, lovely navvies ride, 
commending their much-invoked and disregarded God 
in that they (by the accident of employment) are not 
such as these silent, patient ones, the broken and the 
destitute. C. H. Cottins Baker. 








GEORGE MORLAND 


Ir is no disparagement of Dr. Williamson’s book on 
Morland that was lately noticed in these columns to 
say that this larger volume by Sir Walter Gilbey and Mr. 
E. D. Cuming (Black) is a better one. To begin with, 
it is nearly three times the price; but, apart from that, 
Sir Walter Gilbey, besides being no less a lover of 
animals than of art, is the fortunate possessor of many 
of Morland’s finest pictures, and of the forty-eight 
excellently reproduced in colour, no fewer than twenty- 
three are from his own collection. 

Of Morland’s life the authors have nothing much 
to say that is not to be found in the four memoirs 
published shortly after his death, though in dealing 
with these they are at least as successful as Dr. 
Williamson, and on one disputed point—namely, the 
artistic capabilities of Morland’s grandfather, and of 
his mother—they are doubtless right, and Dr. William- 
son wrong. It is true that Maria, the daughter, 
changed her name in October, 1786, but why the two 
examples exhibited by ‘‘ Maria Morland’”’ in that and 
in the previous year should be claimed by Dr. William- 
son as the mother‘s he does not explain, and Dawe’s 
brief mention of the daughter’s painting, and none of 
the mother’s, seem strong enough evidence in Sir 
Walter’s favour. The point is of considerable interest, 
however small a matter it may seem at first sight, as 
we know that Morland’s father was an artist, and if 
his mother were also a professional, or even merely 
an amateur painter, it would help to account for the 
birth and development of that peculiar genius which, in 
its own line, as Sir Walter very rightly says, ‘‘ remains 
unrivalled and unchallenged.’’ That she was a French- 
woman would make it additionally interesting. 

Amongst other influences by which Morland was 
affected special prominence is given to that of George 
Stubbs, R.A., who is better known as the author of 
‘“The Anatomy of the Horse,’”’ than as a painter. 
That he should have been paid more for the portrait 
of a horse than Sir Joshua Reynolds for that of a 
duchess it is certainly surprising to learn, and though 
his equestrian family groups—such as those painted for 
the Dukes of Richmond and Westminster, or that of 
the Wedgwood family, are full of charm, it is a little 
difficult to see his influence on any of Morland’s work. 
For that very reason it is of the utmost value to be 





told of it, and to know that Morland’s wonderful skill 
in painting horses was based on something even more 
than observation and feeling. That even in his less 
highly finished work, as Sir Walter Gilbey remarks, 
the most casual observer cannot fail to recognise his 
intuitive knowledge and close observation, his amaz- 
ing accuracy in depicting attitude, whether in action 
or at rest, is true enough; but in a single sentence of 
one of his biographers, Hassell, who tells us that 
‘* Stubbs was the very god of his idolatry,’ we have a 
more valuable piece of evidence than a thousand anec- 
dotes of the artist’s eccentricities, or than any casual 
or even close observation affords. Seeing that his 
pigs are almost equally marvellous, while with sheep 
and cattle he was notably less successful, it is a fair 
inference that he had some practical knowledge of 
the anatomy of the pig (as we know he had of mice), 
but not of the other animals. Following out this idea 
we find that ‘‘ there is not in Morland’s female figures | 
that strength and grasp, that power of realisation we 
see in his animal painting the vigour with 
which the horses are painted is apt to throw the 
women—not rarely also the men—into the shade.’’ And 
though we cannot but agree that ‘‘ he painted children 
as he painted horses, out of the fulness of under- 
standing,’’ there is no need to press the argument too 
closely. It is enough that ‘‘ Morland loved children; 
his mind was keenly awake to the artistic possibilities 
of children; their artlessness and absence of pose, 
their simplicity and naturalness, appealed to him.”’ 

So much of Morland’s work is of inferior quality— 
let alone the forgeries and pictures finished by other 
hands by which the public are too apt to judge him— 
that the fifty examples of it so excellently reproduced 
in this volume are of real value to anyone who wishes 
to study Morland; they are much more than merely 
embellishments of a readable book. Of the four fine 
examples at the National Gallery, two have recentiy 
been ‘‘ skied ’’ in favour of the more obvious and more 
easily copyable beauties of Romney, and one’s -oppor- 
tunities of really seeing him at his best are scarce 
enough, and there is hardly one in this volume that 
is not of the first class. 

It is natural, perhaps, that Sir Walter should sa 
more of Morland as a painter of animals than of land- 
scape, and by the public he is apt to be classed rather 
with Wilkie than with Gainsborough. But whatever 
may be his true rank among the more considerable 
artists that England has produced, and it is undoubt- 
edly a high one, it cannot be assigned to him so long 
as uis lanascape is only thought about as a background 
to groups of animals or figures. Nowadays there is a 
division of labour in painting, and landscape, por- 
traiture, and subject pictures are three widely different 
productions. The corner of a wood, or a few 
thousand acres are considered a suitable subject for 
meditation without any sign of animal life to give one 
an interest in them. It may be that the modern school 
is right, or at least that its ideals are; but there are 
few real pictures by Wilson, Claude, Turner, Con- 
stable, or Gainsborough that have not some human 
interest for their motive; and if in Morland’s subjects 
the human interest preponderates, he is none the less 
a landscape painter with his ‘‘ Benevolent Sportsman,”’ 
than Gainsborough with his ‘‘ Market Cart,’”’ or Con- 
stable with his ‘‘Hay Wain.” RANDALL DaVIEs. 








A CORSICAN SAINT’S DAY 


THE seventeenth of January is a great day in Ajaccio; 
it is the festival of Saint Antoine, whose little chapel, 
lonely at other times among lonely hills, is beseiged 
to-day by an eager throng of pilgrims. Not only 
from Ajaccio, from every side they come, from Alata 
and Villanova, from scattered bergeries, where, all 
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day long, the solitary goatherd guards his flock, 
wrapped in his rough peloni, fierce of aspect, mild 
of manner, and weaponed to the teeth. Once leave 
the streets of Ajaccio and turn into the fields and 
we quickly overtake the motley throng: peasant 
women in black desses with kerchief-covered heads, 
young women with vivacious eyes and glowing colour; 
old women ugly as witches, bent and wrinkled; hand- 
some boys and handsomer men, who long preserve 
their upright carriage and free gait in a land where 
the women are the burden bearers. Whole families, 
three generations, on mules, on donkeys, and a few 
on foot (your poorest Corsican has at least one steed) 
carrying their day’s provisions, their offering to the 
Saint, the inevitable gun, and the equally inevitable, 
and beneath these skies inexplicable, family umbrella. 

On they go gaily through one of the fairest and 
saddest of green valleys. For this is the lovely vale 
of Castelluccio, and the fine buildings, perched on 
the hill to the right, and, again, in front, to the left, 
are convict settlements, guarding the entrance and 
the exit of the valley. The shepherd with his flock 
among the olives, the tenders of the vine and rosy 
almond, the road-maker, who begs a cigarette, are 
convicts, doomed to terms of penal ‘service in one of 
the softest and most smiling scenes it is possible to 
imagine. 

On either side the hills shut in the valley. To the 
left Salario, with arbutus thickets and sweet streams. 
To the right Monte Lisa and the Grande Barrage, 
forbidding, rocky, wild, the home of brigands once, 
more fortunate than these. Down there, in the valley 
to the rmght and hidden among the olives, is a 
crumbling old farmhouse that remembers yet another 
of the tribe. Thither the Ajaccian notary, Charles 
Buonaparte, would send his wife and children during 
the summer heats, and in an upper room, now con- 
verted into a granary, the boy Napoleon used to play 
with his toy soldiers. 

But already we have left the milder valley. The 

path ascends, the brook brawls below, the hills are 
steeper. Quite suddenly we emerge upon the chapel. 
Beside it is a great Cross with the emblems of the 
Passion and the Saint whose shrine we seek. The 
sea in front, behind, too, is the sea. Around the 
slopes are strewn with boulders, and crowded with 
an ever-moving throng; not noisy—the Corsican does 
not laugh; not gay—the Corsican does not wear 
bright colours—but simple, happy, pious, pagan, 
instinctively a little cruel—witness their favourite 
pastime, pigeon shooting. 
_ The little whitewashed chapel is crowded to suffoca- 
tion, and a second crowd is waiting for admission. 
Préss in with these into the steaming, heavy atmo- 
sphere, thick with incense, candles, and humanity. 
The altar rails glitter with gifts—paper garlands, 
tinsel hearts, a score of starry tapers. Oh, with what 
pride the donor, hot and weary, elbows the throng 
and tenders each her offering. For it is always a 
woman who gives. These women, who run at the 
bridle while their handsome lords ride homeward, 
kneel now, and with eyes half-closed apprise and 
approve the value of their gifts—the garland surely 
finer than Catarina’s, the taper thicker, if shorter, 
than Lucie’s. 

And Mass, meanwhile, patters on at breakneck 
speed. Nobody notices much. All eyes are intent 
on a portly, cassocked priest, with a horse bag slung 
before him. It is full of little pellets, Saint Anthony’s 
blessed bread. You desire some? Put a sou, then, 
on the plate. And so the traffic goes, till the sacring 
bell rings, and the priest swings on his heel, impatiently 
devout. Then on again, as before. . 

Outside, into the sunshine! Here are fruit-sellers, 
bread-sellers, vendors of milk and wine. But here 











is something new to the English tourist—a Corsican 
ballad-monger. The centre of a ring of listeners he 
thrums a monotonous note on his guitar, and sings 
his song, an interminable song, to a never-ending 
air. His aide-de-camp goes with leaflets among the 
audience. You may purchase for a sou. The grave, 
fierce faces lighten. For Corsica does not forget. 
Not under the shadow of St. Anthony and the Cross, 
not on the slopes of Lisa whose rocks have sheltered 
brigands! The song goes endlessly on through its 
sixteen double verses—the lament of a bandit exiled 
in the hills: 

O trista vita 

Mi sento strigia il cuore, 

O quanto volti 

Scontro li campagnoli, 

Poi commeccioné a cantare 

Per calma li mie dolore 

Canto anch’io in compagnia 

Lamente e versi d’amori. 


E. Hamitton Moore. 
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Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By NELSON 
Dawson. (Methuen, Connoisseurs’ Library, 
25s. net.) 


Mr. NeLson Dawson writes as a craftsman and artist, 
for craftsmen and artists, and disclaims archzological 
and historical knowledge. This disclaimer made, he is 
well qualified for the task he has undertaken, though 
perhaps a little more archeological knowledge would 
have induced him to illustrate the famous Vaphio Cups 
as an example of prehistoric Greek goldsmiths’ work, 
instead of the rather poor little silver cup from Cyprus 
and the gold cup from Mycenz which he has chosen. 
And he might have supplemented his quotation from 
Pliny by the famous passage concerning the gold- 
digging ants in Herodotus (iii., 102), and, on the 
strength of Dr. Zugmayer’s testimony, he might have 
removed the tale from the category of fiction to that 
of fact. But, with a history of gold- and silver- 
smithery covering a matter of 4,000 years, we cannot 
find fault with the omission df such details. We can 
only be very grateful to Mr. Dawson for the clear and 
straightforward fashion in which he sets to work and 
reviews for us the evolution of European work in this 
fascinating art. His chapter upon the Roman silver- 
smiths is admirable, though we thought that the last 
doubt of the genuineness of the Boscoreale treasure 
had been silenced. And even as modern forgery, the 
tiara of Saitaphernes was worthy of some mention. 

Mr. Dawson’s keenest sympathy would seem to lie 
in the direction of the Irish work, and indeed the 
beauty of the examples more than justifies his pen- 
chant. Work like that of the Tara Brooch and the 
Ardagh Chalice is worthy of the Keltic feeling 
for beauty that it represents. And even in the 
eighteenth century, Irish pieces often have a charm 
and a truth of handling which are sadly to seek in 
contemporary English and French examples. Indeed, 
the unmitigated ugliness of some early English teapots 
would be hard to beat. 

It is in the pre-Reformation chalices and patens that 
the most feeling work of English silversmiths is to be 
found. And these are well represented here. But 
among covered cups we seek in vain that king among 
its kind, the Lynn Cup. Nor is the Cup of the Con- 
stable mentioned, though its romantic history as well 
as its great beauty should have recommended it to 
the author. 

The full-page illustrations are excellent in every 
way, and their number adds greatly to the value of 
the book. But the line illustrations in the text suffer 
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terribly from the roughness of the paper, which gives 
them a scratchy, ‘‘rotten’’ appearance. The type is 
bold, and the book, though bulky, is light. Like the 
other volumes of this library, it is a handsome, 
attractive book. 


Letters of Robert Schumann. Selected and edited by 
Dr. Kari Storck. Translated by Hannan Bryant. 
(Murray, 9s. net.) 


Tuts book purports to tell the life of Robert Schu- 
mann by means of his letters. It is divided into three 
parts, the divisions into which his life naturally falls, 
and to each part Dr. Karl Storck has prefixed an in- 
troductory note, in which he briefly records the salient 
facts and features of the epoch which the letters them- 
selves illustrate in detail. The scheme is a good one, 
and in Dr. Storck’s hands has succeeded admirably. 
The book has, we believe, been very well received in 
Germany, and the translation which has been made 
by Mrs. Hannah Bryant is so ably done, and the 
format of the book is so attractive, that it should prove 
no less popular with English readers. The letters of 
Schumann are of special interest, because not many 
great musicians have had the medium of language so 
much under their control as he, and because his letters 
throw a peculiarly intimate light upon his life, which 
for all its ultimate tragedy was one of much charm 
and great romance. The first part is made up of 
letters written during his early youth, chiefly to his 
mother, with whom he was in close sympathy, though 
she was inclined at first to deprecate his abandonment 
of the law for music, and to members of his family. 
His letters to Clara Wieck during that terrible pro- 
tracted courtship form the second part. They show 
his deep love for her, and bitter resentment at the 
attitude of old Friedrich Wieck, her father, who was 
a famous teacher of the piano, and whose devoted 
pupil Schumann had been. Friedrich Wieck’s con- 
duct was due to a strange mixture of motives. His 
daughter’s artistic career was very dear to him. There 
is no doubt that he regarded her as an artist regards 
his most precious achievement, but there is also no 
doubt that he desired her, if she was going to make 
what he considered the’ sacrifice of her art to marriage 
and domesticity, to obtain the largest possible worldly 
return for that sacrifice by making a brilliant mar- 
riage. So for two reasons, both as it happened bad 
reasons, he opposed Schumann with all his authority. 

The third part contains letters to his numerous 
friends after he had attained the peace and happiness 
which his marriage brought him. In them is mani- 
fest one of the most pleasing traits in his character. 
It is that he was always ready, in some cases too ready, 
to appreciate the work of his friends, and to welcome 
and encourage young musicians. Joachim knew this 
well, and sent him a young man named Johannes 
Brahms. This is how he writes to Joachim after hear- 
ing the young man play, from Dusseldorf in the 
October of 1853: 


I think, if I were younger, I might write a few rhapsodies on the 
young eagle who swooped down so suddenly on Diisseldorf from the 
Alps, or to use another metaphor, the magnificent torrent which is 
at its best when, like Niagara, it dashes down as a cascade from 
the heights, bearing the rainbow on its surface, while its shores are 
haunted by the butterfly and the nightingale. I believe Johannes is 
another St. Jobn the Apostle, whose revelations will puzzle many of 
the Pharisees, and everyone else, for centuries. Only the other 
apostles will understand his message. , 


And again to Joachim: 


The cigars suit me admirably. 
which is strong as usual, but agreeable. I 
over his face. 


There is also a sad appendix with a few letters when 
the dread of losing his mind, which had for a long 
time loomed before him, became actually realised, 
and the immense intellect, which had always been 
worked unsparingly, gave way. 


They have a Brahmsian flavour, 
can see a smile steal 





Elizabeth M. Sewell: An Autobiography. Edited by 














ELeanor M. SEweELL. (Longman, 4s. 6d., net.) 


Miss SEWELL’s short story of her long life is refresh- 
ing in its simplicity. Brief though it is, we gain a 
clear and distinct impression of her character and 
personality, her literary genius and work, and her 
widespread influence—an influence far removed from 
modern educational methods, and yet one very power- 
ful in her own generation. 

Miss Sewell was a real teacher, whose aim and 
ideal was that girls should have a thorough womanly 
education, combined with definite Church doctrine and 
practice. In the transition from extreme evangeli- 
calism, she laid hold of the main principles of the 
Anglican revival, and most of her earlier stories were 
written to give some one point of instruction in the 
faith of the English Church. By these stories for 
girls, Miss Sewell gained recognition and a measure 
of fame, but her later works show best evidence of 
her talent, especially ‘‘ The Experience of Life,”’ her 
chief literary effort. Her educational works are super- 
seded and out of date, and her stories little read to-day, 
yet her autobiography has a deep interest and value of 
its own. 

It is a confession of her actual experience of life, 
marked by rare touches of detail. All is told with a 
singular fidelity which arrests our attention—her 
youthful impressions and home life, the astonishing 
story of her school days, the genius and development 
of her literary and educational work. Miss Sewell 
belonged essentially to a period sometimes sneeringly 
called early-and-mid-Victorian—a period which none 
the less deserves our attention for the part it bore in 
the evolution of our widely different modern life. We 
strongly commend this book as one which gives in a 
true light some most interesting pictures of Church, 
home, and school life in England during the middle 
of the last century. 


Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. Vol. III. Edited 
from the original MS. by M. Cuartes Nicovut- 
LAUD. (Heinemann, Ios. net.) 


Tuts is the third volume of the Memoirs of the 
Comtesse de Boigne, which have now a European 
reputation. The first volume was noticed at some 
length in the issue of THe Acapemy for June Ist, 1907. 
The matter seems to grow in interest with each suc- 
cessive volume, and the three together form a record 
of nearly unique interest. Events which happened 
between 1820 and 1830—that is to say, from the murder 
of the Duc de Berry to the revolution—are dealt with 
in the present volume. On whatever subject the 
Comtesse touches, she lends it the grace and dignity 
which are the characteristic features of her mind. 
Her judgment of events is as sound and distinguished 
as is her judgment of persons. Her narrative style 
is as clear and good as what may be called her judicial 
style. She never loses her head, and she is never cold. 
She writes always as the grande dame, who has all 
things under perfect control. From the human point 
of view, in consequence, these Memoirs are as inter- 
esting as they are historically important, and their 
historical importance cannot be over-estimated. 


The Glade in the Forest and Other Stories. By 
STEPHEN GwyNNn. (Maunsel, Dublin.) 


WE are afraid Mr. Stephen Gwynn has not mastered 
the art of the short story. Perhaps it is hardly fair 
to consider in this connection stories which have been 
inadvisedly rescued from the timely oblivion of maga- 
zines, and in justice to Mr. Gwynn we should say it is 
chiefly the reprinted ones which prompt our doubt. 
It is, alas! just as easy to be tedious in a short story 
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as in a long one; twenty pages may be too many, 
five hundred too few. ut tediousness is far more 
fatal in a short story; you haven’t room to skip and 
yet retain the vital thread; while in a long novel you 
may often pass lightly whole chapters and be none 
the worse—the gainer, rather, by an _ unsurfeited 
appetite. Perhaps every long work of fiction, not- 
withstanding traditional greatness, bores you in 
parts; but a book of short stories to be successful 
must never bore you. In the first of the half-dozen 
in his new book, Mr. Gwynn has forgotten this; what 
might have been a light and agreeable trifle of twenty 
pages becomes a fatiguing trifle in sixty. Curiously, 
it is Mr. Gwynn’s stories of cities and their denizens 
that fail; the town is fatal to his talent as it is, often, 
to other men’s bodies or minds. It makes him “ life- 
less and flat.’’ But in such a little piece as ‘‘ The 
Grip of the Land”’ he is wholly admirable, because 
he is content to write simply of his own land. Wisely 
had he done had he excised half the book—and we 
are sure he knows well enough which half without the 
least hint from a captious reviewer—in order to save 
the other half. He must be perfectly aware, surely, 
of the difference, not merely in style, subject, interest, 
but in value, between this little novel and ‘‘ The Glade 
in the Forest’’ or ‘‘A Reconciliation.’”’ It is the 
grip of the land he himself needs; losing that, he loses 
vitality. Ten thousand magazine writers can write 
most of the other things in this book; they, too, can 
write “‘transpire’’ when they mean “‘ happen’’; but 
there are not so many who can write such a story as 
that just named, or the other little Irish narrative, 
“St. Brigid’s Flood.” It is for these that we thank 
Mr. Gwynn. 





FICTION 


The Mother. By Even Puitipotts. (Ward, Lock & 
Co., Ltd. 6s.) 


Mr. EpEn PHILLPoTTs enjoys the distinction of being 
a novelist who has contrived to preserve in his work 
something of the grand manner of the great Victorian 
days. There is an almost epic intensity of emotion 
and largeness of treatment about such books as ‘‘ The 
Secret Woman” and “‘ The Portreeve.’”’ If his geo- 
graphical range is limited, his knowledge of human 
nature and of the springs of human action fas deep- 
ened with the passing of the years. To say that ‘‘ The 
Mother ”’ is no whit inferior to any of its predecessors 
is high praise, but it is something less than the truth. 
For the art of Mr. Phillpotts has become less self- 
conscious, and his power of characterisation has deve- 
loped alike in subtlety and skill. 

“The Mother ” is a story of Dartmoor. Its central 
theme is the influence of a good and patient woman 
over a son of wayward and passionate impulses. 
Avisa Pomeroy is perhaps the most attractive charac- 
ter that Mr. Phillpotts has yet drawn. With just a 
hint of human weakness, of primal instincts stuccess- 
fully overcome, her perfect beauty of character makes 
an irresistible appeal to the reader. She has learned 
Sweetness in the school of suffering, and, widowed in 
early life, her whole heart has gone forth to her son. 
He, it would seem, is like to make but an ill return 
for so much love. But the mother perceives beneath 
an unlovely exterior the potency of higher and better 
things. At a critical moment in the young man’s 
career, she surrenders him, with unfaltering courage, 
to the police, to be tried for theft at the county 
assizes. Ultimately, worn out with worry, she dies, 
and Ives Pomeroy begins to learn something of the 
harder lesson of life. When, at the end, he forgives 





his enemy, and saves from death the man whom he 
had sworn to destroy, we feel that it is the triumph of 
the mother. 

The story, however, is not a mere study in psycho- 
logy. There is a deftly-woven plot, and the narrative 
moves briskly enough towards its inevitable conclu- 
sion. The minor characters are admirably sketched: 
the colourless Lizzie, with her still more colourless 
husband, the poacher Moleskin, half humorist, half 
hypocrite; the two brothers Toop, Ruth, Jill, Rachel 
Bolt—a model of querulous senility—all are impressed 
with the genuine stamp of verisimilitude. We could 
have spared, perhaps, a few of the long descriptive 
passages, but Mr. Phillpotts has his own method, and 
we are grateful for as noble and inspiriting a story 
as we have read for a considerable time. 

Captain Dallington. By Katuarine S. Macguoip. 
(Arrowsmith, 6s.) 


Wuat is there about the ‘‘ High Toby”’ that has made 
him so fascinating, not only in later fiction but also 
among his contemporaries? Reflection shows that in 
most cases he must have been an idle scoundrel—none 
too brave in the real sense, probably a runaway foot- 
man, according to Swift; yet his funeral procession 
was always a triumphal march: 

Peers and peeresses followed his car— 

‘*t*? is omitted, where heroes are! 
And now Miss Macquoid adds another figure to the 
long list of Turpins, Jonathan Wilds, and Beau 
Brocades. 

Miss Macquoid may, however, contend.that she has 
been careful not to make her Captain Dallington the 
hero of her book. That may be true in a sense, but 
nohe the less his is the title-rdle, and the chief interest 
centres round him, and, in spite of his blackmailing and 
other ignoble vices, it is tolerably certain that the 
authoress’s sympathies are with him, and that she 
intends her readers to share those sympathies with 
her. For the first half of the book she succeeds in 
this intention, for she shows the ‘‘ Captain’’ in the 
best possible light—generous and, in his own way, 
honourable. When, however, he leaves the open road 
and dabbles in semi-political and blackmailing intrigue, 
he loses all the romantic gloss and appears in the 
soiled, unlovely garb of a common scoundrel. The 
book loses accordingly, for the other characters are 
too vaguely drawn to be really interesting figures. 
Adrian and his mother, the Wrenshaws, and Ralph 
Kilbright are much too shadowy, even unreal at 
times, to bear the weight of the story, while the picture 
of the great Duchess Sarah is more of a caricature 
than a portrait. 

We notice that the book is dedicated to Mr. Anthony 
Hope. Miss Macquoid’s flattery is doubtless sincere, 
but the adage of the cobbler irresistibly occurs to us. 


Nepenthes. By Fiorence Haytiar. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


In the prologue to this novel we are introduced to an 
old poet, who conducts his friend to a grave in un- 
hallowed ground marked by a plain headstone, bearing 
the simple inscription ‘‘ Nepenthes”’ and a date in 
the early nineteenth century, and, seating himself on 
a rock near by, unfolds this weird and haunting tale, 
over which the author throws cleverly the gloom of 
an hourly expected tragedy. Miss Hayllar exercises 
in her narrative an admirable restraint, and her work 
shows both power and imagination; but there is in- 
sufficient matter in the book to carry the reader 
through 350 pages of distressingly small type without 
manv an enforced break in his reading, and for this 
reason it is difficult to be wholly fair in criticising the: 
book. It is at least forty thousand words too long,,. 
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and this puts it at a considerable disadvantage. The 
scene is laid in Cornwall. Near the house in which 
the poet, as a boy, resides with his brother, Hugh 
Fellowes, whom he afterwards discovers to be at the 
head of a gang of wreckers, a ship breaks up on the 
rocks, and only an Indian woman and her chest of 
jewels are saved. There has been fever in the village, 
and when the woman knocks at the door and is given 
shelter, Hugh and his wife are quarrelling fiercely 
over the dead body of their first child, while another 
lies stricken on the bed. Driven partly mad by the 
brutality of her husband, the mother believes the 
Indian to be Death, come to call her to her child. 
But over the whole family the woman exercises a 
strange and subtle influence, quieting the raving wife 
and restraining the brutality of the husband, who is 
incensed to find the living child he loves neglected 
while the mother weeps idle tears over the dead one 
that he hated. The story itself we leave readers to 
discover for themselves. Miss Hayllar reminds us, 
in some respects, of Stevenson, but she leaves many 
loose threads in her tale. The characterisation is 
admirable and the book impressive. 


The Adventures of Count O’Connor. By HEnry 


Srace. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 


Ir Count O’Connor bears some resemblance to other 
adventurous Irishmen of fiction, it can be said in 
extenuation that Mr. Stace has chosen an unconven- 
tional sphere for the activities of his hero. Few novel- 
ists have attempted to depict the life at the Court of 
the Great Mogul, Aurungzebe, and, consequently, the 
adventures of the count are from the first endowed 
with a certain amount of novelty, which, added to the 
author’s fresh and alluring style, makes the book one 
of the best ‘‘ first novels’ published for a long time. 
Count O’Connor’s life is passed in a “delirium of 
self-complacent superiority.” Nothing comes amiss 
to the adventurer, who has his own excuses for 
cowardice, bribery, corruption, and all the hundred 
and one artifices of those who live by their wits. He 
journeys to India, having heard that money is to be 
picked up at the Court of the Mogul, and, after effect- 
ing a stage cure on the Emperor, quickly rises to a 
position of great power, assimilating most of the 
vices of the Court, though he is always careful to 
explain his motives; and thus all through the book his 
ancient lineage, valour, genius, and generalship are 
emphasised with a complacence that captivates the 
reader. Mr. Stace crowds his pages with incident, 
and even in a journey through deserts and forests he 
can be as interesting as when writing of the Court, 
with all its plotting and life of gorgeous colouring. 
The story of the count’s downfall and exposure before 
the Emperor and his nobles is, however, the best 
written chapter in the book, the craft of the outraged 
noble and the gilded cowardice of the Irish adventurer 
being depicted with surprising skill. O’Connor suffers 
many tortures, but eventually escapes from prison, 
and, having captured his enemy, Fazal Khan, takes 
him in the guise of a fakir from Agra to Surat, tor- 
turing the fellow all along, though he satisfies his 
conscience by substituting hanging head downwards 
over a fire to lying on a spiked bed. This is what 
the count terms his ‘‘ humanity.” In a similar strain 
he tells his story, with a half-humorous eloquence 
that carries the reader along so rapidly and pleasantly 
as to make him forgetful of the count’s real character. 
For a first attempt ‘‘The Adventures of Count 


©’Connor”’ is an achievement, and does great credit 
to both author and publisher. 











DRAMA 


“STINGAREE” AT THE QUEEN’S 
THEATRE 


PossiBILity without probability is one of the distin- 
guishing features of melodrama. Mr. E. W. Hornung 
in this play has done his best to rid himself of possibility 
as well, and the result is a most entertaining perform- 
ance. Under these circumstances it is not necessary to 
discuss whether Australian squatters in the twentieth 
century have any resemblance to the ladies and gentle- 
men—principally the latter—who filled the stage at 
times last Saturday evening; I have not the least doubt 
that they have not. So also, it is not necessary to 
speculate as to which Governor of New South Wales 
Lord Linthorpe, K.C.B., etc., was intended to repre- 
sent; and perhaps this is as well, for, in spite of his 
very pleasant appearance, he did things which should 
have led him into serious difficulties with the authorities 
at home. 

Stingaree is an Australian bushranger who wears 
white clothes, never fires his revolver, and is a con- 
noiseur of singing; he falls in love with Miss Hilda 
Bouverie, the companion of a squatter’s wife, and in 
order to give the young lady a chance of displaying her 
powers to Sir Julian Crum—who, as far as I could make 
out, was the head of the Royal College of Music at 
South Kensington—he “ holds up ’’ the whole audience 
at a sort of smoking concert. Afterwards he allows 
himself to be “‘ taken ”’ for the sake of the same young 
lady. Three years elapse, Hilda has become Madame 
Melba, she is singing at Sydney—the audience hears 
her doing it—Stingaree escapes just in time to hear her 
too, and then, with the blessing of the Governor, they 
are left alone in the middle of the stage while the cur- 
tain slowly descends on their embraces. I do not wish 
to be unfair to the respective authors of ‘‘ The Bab 
Ballads ’’ and ‘“‘ The Duke of Berwick,’’ but they are 
quite out of it. 

The acting, too, left little to be desired. Mr. Henry 
Ainley as Stingaree, when he was not looking like 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, seemed to be trying to act like Mr. 
Granville Barker, and I was pleased to note that he was 
able to retain his fine chevelure all through his weary 
incarceration in Sydney Gaol. Mr. A. E. George as 
Sir Julian Crum gave an excellent representation of 
Sir John Hare in A Pair of Spectacles. Nothing could 
be better than Mr. Frederick Kerr as the Governor, and 
Mr. Herbert Waring fought gallantly with his trying 
position as the discarded lover of Miss Hilda Bouverie. 
Miss Ada Ferrar was good as the comic wife of the 
squatter, who thought she sang better than the budding 
Melba; and Miss Hilda Antony looked very pretty as 
the heroine. I am only sorry that I cannot say she 
sang quite up to the prima donna standard. There 
were a great many other characters in the play, some 
of them squatters, some detectives; there were also ‘‘a 
rabbit inspector ’’ and ‘‘ a degenerate monarch ’’; all of 
them seemed to me to be admirably acted. 

This short account does but scant justice to a most 
remarkable play. Truly, kind reader, you can say with 
the Queen of Sheba, ‘‘ Behold, the half was not told 


me.”’ 
AG. 


“THE BELOVED VAGABOND” AT 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


Mr. W. J. Locke’s play was produced in London last 
Tuesday evening with every sign of the approval of a 
huge audience. The play is an adaptation by the 
author of his own novel of the same name. Great 
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changes have, it is said, been made in the story, but as 
I have carefully refrained from reading the book I can- 
not speak about them. It seems to me that a play 
should stand or fall by its own merits, and that criticism 
of it from the point of view of some previously ascer- 
tained facts gleaned from real life, or, as in this case, 
from the original novel, is valueless. It is very rarely 
that such an adapted novel has any real artistic merits. 
The pitfalls are too many and too great. To take an 
obvious one in this case: what is the point of making 
the Rushworth family English and all the rest of the 
dramatis persone French? In the novel the difficulty 
of the language may be kept in the background, but on 
the stage how is it that all the cultivated characters are 
speaking the same language equally well? No con- 
vention can be strained in this way, the illusion must 
suffer. But, in spite of this serious handicap, Mr. 
Locke has written a thoroughly satisfactory play, con- 
taining several dramatic incidents, strung together with 
dialogue which, if at times it seemed rather diftuse, was, 
at any rate, thoroughly interesting and well written. 
The play opens with a supper party in Gaston de 
Nerac’s flat in Paris, given in honour of his approach- 
ing marriage with Joanna, daughter of Lord Rush- 
worth. Lord Rushworth has put himself within reach 
of the criminal law, and unless he finds half a million 
of francs by the following morning he will be arrested. 
The Comte de Verneuil, a millionaire financier and the 
villain of the play, offers to find the money if Gaston 
will sign a paper engaging to give up Joanna, not to 
see her for five years, and never to let her know the 
reason. Gaston finally agrees, in order to save her and 
her father from disgrace, and starts with his deformed 
protégé, Asticot, to lead the real life of Ne reer 
of which he has always been so enamoured. In Act II 

there is the dramatic meeting, five eo later, between 
Joanna, now Comtesse of Verneuil and Gaston, while 
the latter is playing the violin at a village wedding in 
the place of the old fiddler, who is dying. Joanna has 
always believed the Comte’s statement that Gaston is 
dead, but she has only just been told that Gaston had 
abandoned her for money, though she has purposely 
been given no idea of the reason. The memory of her 
lover has always been sacred to her, but now that she 
thinks he has merely sold her, she turns from him with 
scorn. In the third and last act Gaston, under the 
name of Paragot, has become a noted maker of child- 
ren’s toys in Paris. He has adopted Blanquette, the 
dead fiddler’s assistant, who has now unfortunately 
fallen in love with him. During an illness, while 
delirious, Gaston has partially discovered his secret 
to her, so that when the now widowed Joanna arrives 
to bring Gaston a letter from her dead husband, Blan- 
quette is able to tell Joanna the truth, and the play 
ends happily. 

But, after all, the pleasure of the play chiefly resides 
in the character of Gaston, the born vagabond, who 
must always be in the open air, who is always longing 
for fresh scenes, and who carries with him, in spite of 
his bohemian habits, a spotless heart. It is a fine con- 
ception, and in the hands of Mr. Tree it becomes a living 
reality. We see him, in the first act, making his speech 
at the supper party on the glories of vagabondage, then 
as the ardent lover, then baffled and distracted, destroy- 
ing his most cherished possessions. But it is in the 
second act that we find him at his best, seated in the 
village inn discoursing on all things human and divine 
to his faithful Asticot, until the blow falls, and he and 
Joanna are face to face, with the gulf between them. 
And in the third act there is great variety in his moods; 
there is his gaiety with the masqueraders, his agony at 
finding that agg on thought he had merely sold her, 
and finally his hesitation whether the life he had 





sacrificed for her was good enough after all it had 
undergone to join at last with hers. 


Mr. Tree has had | 





few opportunities in recent years of showing his powers 
to greater advantage. It was a fine, varied part, finely 
played; and though there was no doubt that the interest 
of the play centred in him, there was no feeling, as in 
Edwin Drood, that the other characters were dwarfed 
into insignificance. 

Miss Evelyn Millard was Joanna, and I regret to say 
that her powers are totally inadequate to the part. 
Such love and such scorn require a great actress to 
depict them, and I cannot help iceling that a large part 
of the disappointment I had at times was caused by her 
failure to rise to the occasion. On the other hand, the 
Asticot of Mr. Leon M. Lion was first-rate. It is a 
very important part, and Mr. Lion imported into it a 
most welcome humour. Asa foil to Mr. Tree’s Gaston 
nothing could have been better. Mr. Charles Quarter- 
maine was excellent as the unhealthy and corrupt 
Comte, and Mr. William Haviland gave an admirable 
presentation of a kindly old curé. Miss Hutin Britton 
had an interesting part as Blanquette, the little wander- 
ing musician, who develops into the passionate adorer 
of Gaston, but I must confess I preferred her in the 
second act, before the development had begun. 
Finally, much praise must be bestowed on little Miss 


rong! Kenyon as Louisette, who hands the bouquet to 
the Comtesse at the wedding party, for her pretty’ 
speech. 


The play was erga mounted, the second act, 
with the little French inn, being particularly charming. 
I wish Mr. Tree and Mr. Locke all success. aige 








CORRESPONDENCE 
A QUERY 
To the Editor or THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—In a review by Prof. Tyrrell of ‘‘ The Temple Horace,” 
in THe Acapemy of the 14th December, 1907, a quotation is 
given from a version of Horace III. 15, by Calverley. Would 
the Professor kindly say where this translation was published, 
as a search through ‘‘ The Complete Works of Calverley,’ 
1901, in one volume, published by Messrs. Bell & Co., has 
failed to discover it. 


January 28. A Constant READER. 


SNEAPING WINDS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—The Winter’s Tale, I., ii. 12-15: 

I am question’d by my fears, of what may chance, 

Or breed upon our absence, that may blow 

No sneaping winds at home, to make us say, 

This is put forth too truly. 
Walter Raleigh, in his ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ comments on the 

passage as follows: 


No grammatical analysis of this sentence is possible, 
yet its meaning is hardly doubtful. The fears of the first 
line are made to imply hopes in the second, and, in the 
fourth, are alluded to in the singular number as a feeling 
of apprehension. (P. 221.) 

I believe that the commentators have erred in taking ‘‘ that 
may blow No sneaping winds at home” to express a hope. 
Rolfe explains : ‘‘ O that no nipping winds at home may blow, 
to make me say,”’ etc. The construction of the sentence is 
squarely against such an exclamatory paraphrase. The text 
is not ‘‘ That it may blow,” but ‘‘ that may blow,’’ a depen- 
dent clause that cannot properly be taken alone. 

The news from Bohemia was of an assuring nature, if it 
could be credited, but Polixenes is disturbed by doubts on the 
subject. His fears suggest something harmful that may hap- 
pen in his absence. Continuing his fears, this something, it is, 
“*that may blow No sneaping winds at home,”’ that is, may 
be preceded by no warning note of possible danger, such as 
being reported, ‘‘ to make us say, This is put forth too truly ”’ 
—to justify his present anxiety. 

Instead of wishing that no nipping winds at home might 
blow, Polixenes was fearful that some growing cause for dis- 
turbance would not blow nipping winds and give opportunity 
to guard against adverse conditions before the storm should 
burst upon his kingdom in all its fury. With this explanation 
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the grammatical analysis of the sentence would seem to pre- 
sent no difficulty. Had the poet intended the opposite meaning, 
the appearance of elliptical syntax could easily have been 
avoided by writing A sneaping wind, to describe the object of 
the king’s fears. To my mind, however, it is plainly stated 
that Polixenes fears that no sneaping winds may blow, and it 
is improper for us to quarrel with the grammatical construc- 
tion in order to import a meaning not intended. 
EpwarD Merton Dey. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND RAFAEL NICOLETA 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—In February, 1899, I got a letter from Sir Richard 
Garnett informing me that Mr. E. Scott had discovered in 
the British Museum a letter from Samuel Sainthill to Sir T. 
Browne, of Norwich, dated London, 1661, —— him that 
he had brought him from Bilboa (now written Bilbao in Cas- 
tilian) a manuscript composed, presumably at Sainthill’s 
request, by a priest in Bilbao named Rafael de Nicoleta, giving 
a Modo Breve, or Brief Mode, of learning ‘the Biscayan 
Language.’’ ‘This manuscript, dated 1653, had hitherto been 
inscribed on the catalogue of the British Museum, where it is 
kept, under the name of Micoleta; and it has been printed 
thrice—at Gerona in 1880, at Barcelona in 1881, at Sevilla in 
1897—under that name. It bears the ex-libris of Owen Brig- 
stocke, a near relative of Sir T. Browne. That the latter, 
who is, I believe, the first Englishman who is known to have 
studied ‘‘ Basquish,’’ as he calls it, had used the manuscript 
is clear, for he mentions it as ‘the Dictionary and short 
Basquensa (sic) Grammar, composed by Rafael Nicoleta, a 
Priest of Bilboa.”” See pages 31r and 311 of Vol. III. of 
‘““The Works of Sir Thomas Browne,’’ edited by Charles 
Sayle, published at Edinburgh by John Grant, 1907, where 
some misprints, due to former editions probably, will be 
observed. The ‘‘ Dictionary,’’ which, with the exception of the 
precious bilingual Proverbs, printed at Pamplona in 1596, is 
our oldest authority for the meaning of the words which it 
contains, and the Biscayan version of the first of the Castilian 
* Diagolos ’’ of John Minsheu, published in London in 1623, 
are the only parts of Nicoleta’s work that are of real value. 
They ought to be reprinted more carefully than they have 
been. Librarians and bibliographers have now to settle the 
question of M or N in favour of Nicoleta upon their catalogues. 

January 31. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


‘““COCKNEY RHYMES” 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMyY 


Sir,—I should have replied before to T. S. O.’s letter, dated 
January 5th, if it had not been a protest signed with the 
initials of a distinguished metrist, which had received the 
additional authority of your counter-signature. As it was, I 
felt some diffidence in doing so. However, since T. S. O. has 
expected a reply, and the question is near the root of his 
valuable studies on metre, with which I shall deal further as 
soon as I feel sufficiently fortified to criticise them properly, 
I offer such a qualified defence of ‘‘ Cockney rhymes ” as I 
think they deserve, though I neither use nor like them. 

It appears to me that their use indicates one of the normal 
changes which have been continually going on in the 
pronunciation of English, and is analogous to one to which I 
refer presently. One fact is evidence of this, sufficient for my 
purpose—namely, that Mr. Swinburne used them in poetry 
which he has never surpassed. I cite Mr. Swinburne advisedly, 
because he possesses not only a consummate natural sense of 
English melody, but also scholarship and skill in the use of 
foreign languages and of their forms of versification, unrivalled 
by any poet of his period. Neither of the latter acquired 
advantages were possessed by Keats, and though Tennyson 
was a classical scholar, we was not so skilled a poet in Greek 
and French as Mr. Swinburne. 

You, sir, and I, and presumably T. S. O., do, in ordinary 
conversation, unconsciously pronounce the “‘r”’ in the cases 
under discussion. We distinguish between “ father”? and 
“‘ farther ” sufficiently to be heard by a continental foreigner, 
but we pronounce the “‘r” so slightly that it is inappreciable 
to English ears, unless they have been specially habituated to 
phonetic subtleties. This faint pronunciation is, I think, of 
the genius of the English language, and marks the fading away 
of the sound of “‘r’’ in such cases. It appears to me that ‘‘r ” 
has always had a tendency to become more than semi-vowel 
in English, which is shown by the obtuse and fluctuating 
sounds which it represents when amalgamated (without any 








other consonant) with short ‘“‘e,”’ ‘‘i,’’ and “u,’’ in the 
syllables ‘‘ -er-,” ‘‘ -ir-,”’ and “‘ -ur-.’? Another instance of this 
sort of amalgamation can be found in the word “‘ hare.”’ The 
vowel sound is modified differently from the way in which it 
is modified by any other consonant; we may, for instance, 
represent the sound of “* hate’ by “ hayt,’’ but we do not say 
““hayre”’ for “‘hare’’; even Americans do not so, although 
some of them say “ hay-er ”’ for “‘ hair.’’ 
Though I contend that the “‘r’’ is pronounced very faintly, 
I do not regard any stronger pronunciation as correct. How- 
ever vigorous the speech may be which burrs, or trills, or rolls 
the ‘‘r,”’ it appears to me to be local and not general English. 
The analogous change to which I have referred is the absorp- 
tion of ‘“‘w’”’ and “ gh”’ into the preceding vowel. This ten- 
dency is exemplified by the following rhymes: “true” or 
‘* subdue”? with “‘crew,’’ ‘‘ foe” or “so”? with “ below,” 
‘“‘ primrose ’’ with “ throws,’’ “cloud” with ‘“ plough’d,”’ 
“ eye ” or ““ lie ” or “ce why ” with “ high ” or “ce nigh,’”’ “ce in- 
vite ’’ with ‘‘ delight.’’ I hear, and I believe, pronounce these 
words differently, giving to those which have them their con- 
sonant sounds of ‘‘w”’ or “‘ gh,”’ but I cannot condemn the 
rhymes as false or ‘‘ cockney,’’ because I quote them all from 
Milton. For the same reason, although I hear the sound of 
‘*b” following ‘‘m ’’; although I hear two sounds of “1” in 
English, the liquid as in ‘‘ Abel”? and the guttural as in 
‘‘able’’; and although I hear two sounds of ‘‘s,” the hard 
and the soft; I cannot condemn the rhyming of “ time ’’ with 
“climb,”’ of ‘“‘hum”’ with “dumb,” of “ still’? with “ in- 
visible,” and of ‘‘ bliss”? with ‘‘is.”” These are all conso- 
nantal divergencies and consequently are surely more damn- 
able than semi-vowel ones, since divergence in purely vowel 
rhyme is admittedly admissible. My conclusion is, that on the 
analogy of Milton at his period, rhymes have been ‘egitimatised 
by Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne at this period, which were 
not strictly admissible before. These great poets are so im- 
pregnated with the genius of English that they divine its 
future course. ‘‘ Cockney rhymes,’’ therefore, should, I think, 
be admitted at the poet’s risk, and, broadly speaking, I should 
say, the more intentional they are the more admissible they 
are in the verse of poets scarcely able to stand the risk. 
If you, sir, rejected poems solely because they contain 
** Cockney rhymes,’’ as T. S. O. seems to demand, you must, 
on his admission, have rejected some of the most beautiful 
poems ever written by Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne; and, 
according to my analogy, ‘‘ At a Solemn Music,’’ “On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’’ and the later Sonnets to Crom- 
well and to Lawes would not have been admissible either. The 
latter sonnet would be in most danger, for it contains the 
rhyme which I can least defend. Yet I would rather that 
any violence were done to laws of rhyme or reason than lose 
these lines : 
Thou honour’st Verse, and Verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phoebus’ quire, 
That tun’st their happiest lines in hymn or story. 
Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 
February 4. L. L. A. S. 








THE CLAIMS OF THE DAILY NEWS TO 
REPRESENT NONCONFORMITY 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 

Sir,—As one of a very numerous family of Nonconformists, 
I wish you would refrain from alluding to the Daily News as a 
Nonconformist organ. In the course of the past dozen years 
the Daily Chronicle, the Morning Leader, and the Daily News 
have all posed as Nonconformist organs, but I think that the 
Nonconformists who would regard these journals as qualified 
to represent the Nonconformists must be just about as numerous 
as the Churchmen who would deem the Dily Mile or the Taily 
Delegraph fitted to represent the Anglicans. Considering that 
the managing proprietor of the Daily News is a gentleman who 
rejoices in the fine old English name of Ritzema, that its prin- 
cipal political writer is a recently naturalised Italian named 
Chiozza, and that it is as strongly in favour of the free im- 
portation of foreign goods as of foreign criminals, paupers, 
and harpies, I have no hesitation in asserting that the only 
class of Nonconformists the Daily News is entitled to pose as 
a representative of is that which comes here from the ghetti 
and slums of Continental cities. 

We shall not have a daily Nonconformist organ in London 
until we have a newspaper owned, edited, and managed, not 
by Jews or Americans, nor by Irish, Scotch, or Welsh cosmo- 
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litans, but by patriotic Englishmen, depending for its adver- 
a oanant cairns, not on Jewish and Yankee nostrum 
vendors, but on honest English traders. 


February 1. JosgPH BANISTER. 

[We print Mr. Banister’s vigorous letter, as it is not without 
point, although he does not seem to be aware that Mr. Ritzema 
is no longer on the staff of the Daily News.—Ep.] 


“THE HON.” JAMES WINNEGATE 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the final paragraph of the notes which appear on 
the first and second pages of your issue of January 25th you 
deal in a somewhat heated and supercilious spirit with the 
author of a play named A White Man, which, it seems, is 
now being performed at one of the London theatres. The 
author of this drama is charged with being an American and 
possessing ‘‘ no knowledge of the class of life about which he 
wrote,” on the ground that ‘‘ the hero cannot be the ‘Hon.’ 
James Winnegate and at the same time the cousin and heir 
to the Earl of Kerhill.” 

For all I know the author may be an American and a low- 
bred fellow to boot, who has never in his life sat down to meat 
with a countess, but surely the ground upon which these infer- 
ences are based is so insufficient as almost to bring the writer 
of the note within the scope of his own indictment; for the 
alleged incompatibility between the title of this James Winne- 
gate and his relationship to the Earl of Kerhill does not exist. 
On the contrary, even on the assumption most adverse to the 
dramatist that heir is to be construed as next heir and cousin 
as first cousin, to a person of tolerable breeding the most 
cursory consideration reveals at least four possible sets of cir- 
cumstances any one of which will establish a perfect congruity 
between the Winnegate pedigree and the British system of 
nomenclature. : 

In the first place let us assume that James Winnegate is the 
son of a deceased brother of the present Earl’s father: in this 
case he may be the “‘ Hon.”’ James either (1) because his father 
was the holder of a life peerage, or (2) because his father was 
the husband of a peeress in her own right who still survives. 
Or, secondly, if James is the son of a sister of the present 
Earl’s father (3) this sister may have been created a peeress in 
her own right, and still survive, or (4) this sister (whether sur- 
viving or not) may have married a peer (still surviving) whose 
family name is Winnegate. In either of these cases her son 
would be correctly described as the ‘‘ Hon.”’ James Winnegate 
and might at the same time be next heir to the Earl. 

The possibility that James Winnegate may have earned his 
title by attaining to one of those offices in British Colonies to 
which it is attached, I purposely put aside. The usage is a 
nasty instance of the democratic encroachments of merit upon 
the privileges of birth, which seem to increase in number as 
times goes on; as such it may well be unfamiliar and will 
surely be unpalatable to the writers and readers of the notes 
in your very refined journal. 


January 31. R. A. 


[R. A.’s letter gives four hypothetical cases where the 
“Hon.” James is possible nomenclature. Our answer is : (1) is 
not possible, for James’s father died very young, excluding the 
possibility of a life peerage, conferred in present days on grey, 
matured judges; and (2) (3) (4) are inadmissible from the text 
of the play. James’s father was the Earl’s younger brother, 
who did not marry a peeress in her own right. This answer 
also applies to ‘“‘ Jim Crow,’? who wrote on the same subject 
last week. Both ‘‘ Jim Crow ” and “ R. A.”? make the mistake 
of supposing that when we said “ James Winnegate cannot 
be the ‘Hon.’ James Winnegate and at the same time the 
cousin and heir of the Earl of Kerhill ’? we meant that it was 
impossible for any man to be the “ Hon.”’ and at the same 
time cousin and heir of an earl. What we said was that 
this particular character in this particular play could not be 
correctly so described. The difference between “‘ Jim Crow” 
and “R. A.’’ is that whereas the first-named gentleman made 
the quite natural mistake of misunderstanding our meaning 
and merely wrote to correct us in a characteristically courteous 
manner, ** R, A.” has thought fit to write in a tone of foolish 
rudeness which we hope, for his own sake, is not characteristic 
of him.—Ep.] 









BARTOLOZZI 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 


Sir,—Whilst thanking you for the space you have devoted 
to a review of my book on Bartolozzi, I must take exception 
to certain criticisms passed by the reviewer on what he is 
pleased to call the ‘‘ mistakes”’ in Appendix I. I am per- 
fectly well aware that the spelling of a word like “‘ sacriledge ’’ 
is not in accordance with Webster, and that proper names like 
R. Westal, Coates, etc., are not correctly spelt. But your 
reviewer might know that the only logical way of compiling 
a list of this kind is to follow in every case the spelling adopted 
by the engraver of the inscription. The very name of Bar- 
tolozzi occurs in six different forms on different engravings, 
and careful note has been taken in the List of Published En- 
gravings to record these variations. I venture to maintain 
that, far from being a fault, the strict adherence to the bad 
spelling adopted by some of the engravers is of the greatest 
advantage to the student, who is thus in many cases enabled 
to check the authenticity of his impressions. 

I quite agree with your reviewer that his last quotation from 
the Appendix is ‘‘ not quite happy.’’? Unfortunately, however, 
it has no existence save in his imagination. 

Trusting you will give space in your columns to this ex- 
planation. : 
February 4. J. T. Hersert Batty. 

[The quotation which our reviewer characterised as “ not 
quite happy ’’ was this : 


Woman with a book. 
Ditto, with naked shoulders. 
Woman with a turban. 


The misquotation was due to an error of the printer’s after 
the page on which it occurs had been read and passed for 
press (correctly). Our reviewer writes further: It seemed to 
me that it was not quite happy, though if Mr. Baily is, that’s 
all right. The two entries: 


Spencer, Countess: G. Pointz. 
Spencer, Lavinia, Countess: Reynolds— 


would lead anyone to suppose that G. Pointz was the painter 
of the portrait, as would 


Northumberland, Duke of : Hugh Smithson. 
Nymph of Immortality : G. B. Cipriani— 


and whether I am pleased or not, I am bound to call them 
mistakes. 

Whether or not such misprints as ‘‘ Colia,’’ ‘‘ Confimation,”’ 
etc., etc., are copied from the original impressions, nobody 
who has not seen them can say; and so to print them without 
any indication (whereas other mistakes are specificially noted, 
such as “‘‘ Angelica’ spelt ‘ Angchia’’’) is not only senseless 
but misleading. Only a verbatim reprint of the actual inscrip- 
tions on the plates would justify Mr. Baily’s excuse that errors 
are ‘of the greatest advantage to the student.’? Even if it 
were common knowledge that ‘‘ Colia’’ was the title of the 
plate in question, it certainly ought to have been indexed under 
“ Celia ” as well.—Ep.] 


THE TIME AND TALENTS SETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy 


S1r,—On Friday, the 21st of February, at 8.30, and Saturday, 
the 22nd of February, at 2.30 and 8.30, a series of tableaux 
will be given at the Grosvenor Hall on behalf of the Time and 
Talents Settlement, Bermondsey Street. 

The history of Bermondsey is an epitome of English history 
generally. The deserted swamp becomes the site of a great 
monastery; this is replaced by the town house of a great 
nobleman whom Elizabeth herself deigns to visit. Later, Ber- 
mondsey is the resort of the fashionable world which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Romney have realised so vividly for us. Finally, 
the Bermondsey of to-day, with its factory chimneys and 
crowded streets, appears before us. Special interest attaches 
to the Bermondsey of the Middle Ages—the starting-place of 
Crusaders and Pilgrims. Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims will 
appear in the Tabard Inn while the prologue of the “ Tales ”’ 
is recited. The producer is Mr. Nugent Monck, of the English 
Dramatic Society. 

X. Y. Z. 
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The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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Tripune: ‘A admira le example of histor cal r-seare’, and should be read by 
eve v stude to L ndo.'s g eat past."’ 





London; SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. By the Writer of ‘‘ THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE."’ Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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GREENINGS BOOKS OF THE WEEK 





A NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 


BEAU BROCADE 


A Dashing Romance of the Road, by BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,’ ‘‘ I Will Repay,’’ &c. Price 6/~ 
AS GOOD AS THE FAMOUS “ SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 


First Edition, 15,000 Copies, sold out. Second Edition now ready. 


BEAU BROCADE 








WHO STOLE THE GROWN JEWELS? See 
THE GANG 


By DAVID WHITELAW, Author of ‘‘ MacStodger's Affinity,” 
Illustrated by the Author. Cloth, 3/6 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


A Romance by ROBERT AITKEN, Author of ** Windfalls,"’ 
‘The Redding Straik,"’ &c, Cloth, 6/- 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Novel by JOSEPH PRAGUE. Author of “The Abductors.” 6/ 


VINCENZO’S VENDETTA. | | 


LET ERIN REMEMBER 


By MAY WYNNE. 6/- 








LADY LILIAN’S LUCK 


A Society Novel by the COUNTESS DE BREMONT, Author of 
“Daughters o Pleasure.” Cloth, 6/- 





A CHARMING GIRL 


A delightful Story by ESME STUART, Author of “In the Dark.” 6/- 








Fiction Lovers must not miss the NEW STORY by Mr. GERALD BISS. 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY 


A Tale of Conspiracy by GERALD BISS, Author of ‘‘The Dupe."’ 6/- 


The Datty Tevecrarn says: ‘A breathlessly exciting novel. It is a wonderful story. 


help reading it. Its vivacity is infectious.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


In some imperious fashion of its own it compels attention. You simply cannot 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LOVESEEKERS 


A Brilliant Novel by MARY WALPOLE. 6/- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HARVEST OF DECEIT 


A Thrilling Tale by CLIVE PEMBERTON. 6/- 











Send a p.c. for Greening’s Catalogue. 
LONDON: GREENING and CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


It will be sent you post free. 
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